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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Latin America Looks . 
Ahead (p. 5) 


Digest of the Article 

Latin America stretches for 7000 
miles from the Rio Grande to Cape 
Horn. Marked differences among the 
20 countries in the area arise in part 
from the variety of geographic condi- 
tions. Some of the countries are over- 
populated and others are sparsely popu- 
lated; in all, the population is 150,000,- 
000. Life expectancy is between 20 
and 35 years and illiteracy averages 
some 65 per cent. Major factors in the 
low standard of living are backward 
methods of agriculture, lack of indus- 
trialization, one-crop farming, lack of 
investment capital. The U. S. has been 
attempting to help raise the standard 
of living through the work of the Insti- 
tute of American Affairs under the 
State Department and the privately 
organized International Basic Economy 
Corporation. 
Aim 

To have students understand some 
of the problems of Latin Americans. 


Discussion Questions 

1.. Why is it inaccurate to think of 
Latin America as a single region with 
little to distinguish one country from 
another? 

2. To what do you attribute the low 
standard of living in the area? What 
should be done to raise it? 

8. Should Point 4 aid be extended to 
Latin American countries? What is the 
U. S. now doing to help improve eco- 
nomic conditions there? 

4. Why should we in the United 
States be concerned with what happens 
in Latin America? 


Uncle Sam Checks His 

Defenses (p. 8) 
Digest of the Article 

An analysis based on semi-official 
sources indicates that Russian military 
strength is much greater than ours. We 
have been limiting our defense expen- 


ditures to forces sufficient to repel an 
initial attack until our superior indus- 
trial power can build a superior strik- 
ing force, It is the opinion of General 
Eisenhower that our defense budget is 
not adequate. He counsels strengthen- 
ing of our Alaska defenses, further de- 
velopment of anti-submarine warfare, 
and an expanded air force. Arms ship- 
ments to Western Europe, under the 
North Atlantic Pact, are already under 
way. Congress is divided over increased 
military expenditures. 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
problems which confront Congress in 
determining what is an adequate de- 
fense of the United States. 


Assignment 

1. List and explain briefly General 
Eisenhower's recommendations for im- 
proving our national defense. 

2. Explain the term “calculated risk” 
as applied to our national defense. Are 
we justified in taking this risk? De- 
fend your answer. 

3. Describe our program of strength- 
ening other countries as part of our 
national defense. 





SCHOLASTIC AWARDS ISSUES 

The May issue of Literary Cavalcade 
will be a special Student Achievement 
number. Its contents will be made up 
of prize-winning work in the 1950 Scho- 
lastic Writing and Art Awards. For this 
reason the issue will reach schools 
somewhat later than usual. If your class 
subscribes to Literary Cavalcade in com- 
bination with Senior Scholastic, you may 
expect the May issue of Cavalcade on 
or about May 10. 

The May 24 issues of Senior Scho- 
lastic, World Week, Practical English, 
and Junior Scholastic will contain addi- 
tional samples of prize-winning work in 
the Writing and Art Awards. A special 
combination order of all five Scholastic 

gazi ining Awards material 
may be obtained for 25 cents. Send 
orders to: Subscription Service Depart- 
ment, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. 





Discussion Questions 

1. Why are you personally con- 
cerned with any action Congress takes 
on national defense? 

2. Should we rely on our industrial 
strength to meet an attack after it has 
started or should we try to match Rus- 
sia’s armed forces now? Defend your 
point of view. 

3. Since military preparations re- 
quire a technical Al i of the sub- 
ject, civilians should not interfere in 
them. What is your reaction to this 
statement? 

Activities 

1. Watch the daily newspapers for 
cartoons and editorials on our national 
defense problems. Draw a cartoon or 
write an editorial expressing your own 
point of view on ale. 

2. Organize a round-table discussion 
or a town meeting assembly on the 
question: “Is our national detense ade- 
quate for our needs today?” 


Should Wages Rise and Fall 
With the Cost of Living? (p. 10) 


Digest of the Debate 

The cost-of-living index, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows a 
66.5 per cent increase over 1935-39. 
In an effort to tie wages to the cost 
of living, the United Automobile Work- 
ers made a contract with General Mo- 
tors which provided for adjustments in 
wages based on the cost-of-living in- 
dex. 

Proponents of this plan argue that it 
is fair to both labor and employers since 
it works both ways depending on 
whether the COL is going up or down; 
that workers are primarily concerned 
with what their wages can buy and not 
the nominal amounts; that to tie wages 
to profits would penalize successful em- 
ployers and force other employers out 
of business; that in carrying out the 
plan care must be taken that wages do 
not raise the cost of living, since it is 
a factor in costs to the consumer. 

Opponents argue that the plan will 
deny to workers the right to obtain 
the best possible price for labor in pe- 
riods of rising profits; that it is unfair 
to apply such a sliding scale to labor 
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costs when it is not applied to other 
costs of an employer; that higher wages 
have stimulated employers to greater 
productivity with resultant benefits in 
lower prices to consumers; that wages 
are only one factor in the cost of pro- 
duction and price increases unfairly 
have been attributed to wage increases. 
Aim 

To have students consider the prob- 
lem of determining a fair wage for 
workers. 


Assignment 

1. How are each of the following 
terms used in discussions of the wage 
problem: (a) cost of living; (b) real 
wages; (c) rounds of wage increases? 

2. In parallel columns outline the 
arguments on both sides of the ques- 
tion, “Should wages rise and fall with 
the cost of living?” 
Discussion Questions 

1. In a few years you may be work- 
ing for wages. Would you want to ac- 
cept wages which changed with the 
cost of living? Defend your point of 
view. 

2. Why is the question of determin- 
ing a fair wage one of the most vital 
in our society? 


Those All-Important 
Primaries (p. 15) 
Digest of the Article 


In the spring political parties hold 
their primary elections to select candi- 


dates for Federal, State, or local offices. 
In some where no candidate re- 
ceives a majority of the votes, a“run- 
off” primary is held. In Southern States, 
where the Democratic party has been 
in the ascendancy since the Civil War, 
the primary election winner is virtually 
assured of election in November. In 
the current campaigns, candidates will 
be chosen for 435 Congressional seats 
and 35 seats in the Senate as well as 
governorships and other offices. 
Activity 

Watch for news of primary elections 
in your State. Clip news items and ob- 
tain leaflets from party headquarters. 
These may be used in preparation for 
a panel discussion of the merits of can- 
didates for office. 


states, 


Four-Round Debate to a 
Decision (p. 18) 


Assignment 

In addition to this article, read one 
or more of the following references: 

1. Rhoda Watkins and Eda B. Frost, 
“Debating,” Your Speech and Mine, 
Lyons and Carnahan, 1949, pp. 161- 
174. 

SENIOR 8 a CHO - ASTIC, 
matter at Pos Oni un 


Literature. St 
Office of Publicat li St 


Dayton 1, Ohio 


punlianed weekly during the schoo! year Sept thr vagh May inclusive 
der Act of March 
wu TION PRIC ES: $1.20 a year, 60 cents a semester 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 
May 3, 1950 


Special issue: Games 
Around the World. 
national sports. Baseball — the Great 
Americanizer. Pro-and-con: Is There 
Too Much Emphasis on Inter-Scholas- 
tic Athletics? (Forum with Scarsdale, 
N. Y., high school students participat- 
ing.) 

Short story: “The 
by Frank O'Rourke. 


May 10, 1950 

National article: Uncle Sam’s Farm 
Program (including statements by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Brannan and Al- 
lan Kline, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation). 

Foreign article: Problems Facing For- 
eign Ministers Meeting in London. 
U. S. History in Literature: Booth Tar- 
kington’s The Magnificent Ambersons 
(Commager series). 

May 17, 1950 

Four-page semester review quiz on 
material appearing in Senior Scholastic 
since the Feb. 1, 1950, issue. 


and Sports 
Global survey of 


Twentieth Game,” 








2. Lew Sarett, William T. Foster, 
James H. McBurney, “Debate,” Speech, 
a High School Course, Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1943, pp. 266-277. 

3. Harold E. Gibson, 
Negative Rebuttal,” 
Topeka, Kansas, January, 
161-163, 175-176. 

Aim 

To give your pupils practice in for- 

mal debate. 


“Planning the 
School Activities, 
1950, pp. 


Motivation 

How many of you have already taken 
part in a formal debate? When and 
where? 


Topics for Discussion 

What is a debate? Who takes part? 
What are the duties of a chairman? Of 
the judges? How much time does each 
member of a team have for his speech? 
For his rebuttal? What is the order of 
speakers and the responsibility of each? 
What is a brief? What should a speaker 
do before preparing his brief? Sum- 
marize the points included in a model 
brief. Mention of the ways in 
which a speaker may refute his oppo- 
nents’ arguments. Does practice in de- 
bate have a value that will carry over 
to your post-graduate life? Explain. 


some 


Activity 
Organize a debate in your class on 
the topic, Resolved, that the average 


grown-up today has a better under- 
standing of teen-age problems than for- 
merly. 


Anne Becomes an Actress (p. 19) 
Aim 

To promote a better understanding 
of adults by teen-agers. 


Topics for Discussion 

What play is being presented by the 
freshman class at Anne’s high school? 
Describe the leading character. What 
does the word, neurotic, mean to Anne? 
What does it mean to you? Why do 
you suppose Mrs. Ballard understands 
Patty—and the character of Evelyn— 
whereas Anne doesn’t? Describe Patty. 
What is her attitude toward grown-ups? 
The author doesn’t try to explain how 
Patty “got that way.” What’s your the- 
ory? How seriously does Anne take 
the competition between herself and 
Patty? In what specific ways does Mrs. 
Ballard show that she’s a wise and un- 
derstanding mother with her daughter's 
welfare at heart? Is Anne always re- 
sponsive to her mother’s efforts to help? 
Explain. Discuss Mr. Ballard’s strategy 
in helping Anne to get the part of 
Evelyn. Do you approve of the method 
he used? Why or why not? Do you" 
think that this experience helped Anne 
to grow up? Explain. 
Activities 

1. Read to your class the five letters 
by (and about) teen-agers in “Round- 
up,” Senior Scholastic, November 16, 
1949, p. 18; January 4, 1950, p. 16; 
March 22, 1950, p. 14; and in this 
issue, p. 16. Then have them write let- 
ters presenting their case for or against 
the modern teen-ager. Send the best 
letters to Roundup Editor, Senior Scho- 
lastic, 7 East 12th Strect, New York 3, 
N. Y 

Ask your pupils to write from per- 

sonal experience a short story or an 
essay describing how a teen-ager and 
a grown-up reached a better under- 
standing of each other. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 17) 


I. Latin America: 1-T; 
partment of State; 4-Haiti; 5-T; 6-summer; 
7-T; 8-T; 9-Brazil; 10-T. 

. Rise and Fall of Wages: 
8-T; 4-O; 5-T. 

III. Primary Elections; a-3; b-3; c-2; d-1; 
e-4; f-1; g-5; h-1; i-4. 

IV. Four-Round Debate: 1-F; 
4-T; 5-F; 6-F. 

V. Anne Becomes an Actress: a-3; b-3; 

-1; d-1; e-2. 

Word Game—“Neighborly” Words: 1- 
burro; 2-siesta; 3-tapioca; 4-coyote; 5-qui- 
nine; 6-alpaca; 7- bonanza; 8- desperado. _ 


2-Brazil; 3-De- 


1-T; 2-0; 


2-F; 3-T; 
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THE FIRST WRIST WATCH ON RECORD WAS 
GIVEN TO QUEEN ELIZABETH BY THE EARL 
OF LEICESTER AS A NEW YEARS GIFT IN 
1572. IT WAS ELABORATELY SET WITH 





PRICELESS DIAMONDS AND RUBIES, YET 
IT WAS A CRUDE INSTRUMENT COMPARED 
TO THE FINE ACCURATE HAMILTON WATCHES 
ANYONE CAN BUY TODAY. 





THE WORLDS MOST ACCURATE PORTABLE 
TIMEPIECE IS THE MARINE CHRONOMETER. 
DURING WORLD WART, HAMILTON BUILT 
MORE OF THEM THAN HAD EVER BEEN 
MADE IN THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD. ANDO 
THEY SET NEW RECORDS FoR accuracy! 





THE WIRE USED IN MAKING 

HAMILTON HAIRSPRINGS IS SO 

FINE THAT IT TAKES FIVE THICK- 

NESSES OF IT TO EQUAL THE 

DIAMETER OF A HUMAN HaAiR! ; 
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RUST-RESISTING ALLOY NAMEO FILLED CASE AND BRACELET: $64°°: ODYSOM#- 14 K NATURAL 
ELINVAR EXTRA, AND IS EQUALLY ELASTIC GOLD-FILLED CASE*$60.$2.YOUR JEWELER HAS A COMPLETE 
IN ALL CLIMATIC TEMPERATURES. SELECTION OF FINE HAMILTONS PRICED FROM $49.52 UP. 


FREE...SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED Y 
BOOKLET “WHAT MAKES A FINE G 


WATCH FINE ? “HAMILTON WATCH 


COMPANY, DEPT. J-3, LANCASTER, PA. The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 
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In This Week’s Issue 


NATIONAL ARTICLES: 1. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 2. PRIMARIES 


Uncle Sam Checks His Defenses__ : 


Those All-important Primaries 


FOREIGN ARTICLE: LATIN AMERICA 
Latin America Looks Ahead 
PRO-AND-CON: WAGES 


Should Wages Rise or Fall with the Cost of oii 


UNDERSTANDING THE NEWS 
SHORT STORY 


“Anne Becomes an Actress,’ by Katherine Albert 


QUIZ: WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


16 
18 
22 
23 
Laughs __ 


Roundup " 
Speech Article 
Boy dates Girl 
Following the Films 


Say What 
r You Please! 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
know on mind, 
Other readers do, Address: Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y¥.—The Editors. 


ters column, 


of any 


want to what's your 


too. 


Dear Editor 
I am an ardent tan of “Boy Dates 
itter of fact I take most 
(My steady 
does too, and we get along swell.) 

In the March 8 issue I observed the 
following sentence. “You've a hunch he 
might be the lad you'd like monopoliz 
ing your ill winter.” The 

but the word “vic” confuses me. 
ibbreviation tor 
vicen- 


Girl.” As a mi 


of your advice and use it 


vic sentence 
is fine 
If you please 
the word vice, vicious, 
nial, etc., or } »s the word vicinage? 
Webster says, “I tate of being neigh 
this 
Please clear this up for me 

Tom Neldham 

Ronan (Montana 


is it the 


vicariate, 


bors,” anc suunds most logical to 


me 
H.S 
vord vie” is a 


davs of tele- 
nothing so 


Perhaps that 
language in these 

But . % st its 
learned as those § dictionary 
“Vic” 
trade 
machine 


dead 
vision 
words. 
“victrola”—a 
ecord-playing 


is merely I t ” 
narne 


Ed 


Dear Editor 

There i 
two ratings on your 
List” (March 22). ¥ 
ground 


my mind about 
“Movie Check 

rated Battle- 
O'Clock High 


sa question in 


j 
above Twelr 


it's a Gift__* _ 
Sharps and Flats 
Crossword Puzzle 
Sports a 
mae 


both films and would give the 
nod to Twelve O’Clock High because 
of the excellent acting in it. True, 
Battleground is a good picture and also 
contains good acting. But Battleground 
deals with fighting more than charac- 


I saw 


terization 
Stephen John Arpante 
Watertown (Mass.) H.S 


For 
sons, refer back to the reviews of the 

films (“Following the 
Nov. 2 and Feb. 8 issues). 

Our Movie Editor adds 
Twelve O'Clock High (4) and Bat- 
tleground (#/“) are superior war 
films and that a comparative rating of 
the two is apt to be a matter of per- 
sonal preference. She preferred Battle- 
ground, because she felt the 
terization here to be more 
She was also disappointed in Twelve 
O'Clock High because it told 
exactly the same story as last 
Command Decision (44“), but was 
not as good an all-around film. Who 
the story over again 

unless the second director who tackles 
it comes up with a better treatment of 
the materialP—Ed 

c o oO 


above Films,” 


that both 


charac- 


wants to see same 


Dear Editor 
In your recent “Miracle of America” 
article, “I Saw This 


I read this not because 


issue | read your 
Happen... ” 
I wanted to but because 
was beautiful! I have 
article so informal and interesting. 
writing it in a friendly, manner, 
you made me realize how big and crazy 
and sad this country I will | 
always remember 


never read 


simple 


has been. 

and admire you. 
Alice Sherwood 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 


Thanks 
your letter. 


Alice: 
Ed. 


we're g 


a tuller explanation of our rea- 


| 


| 


convincing. 


| 
almost 
year’s | 


I had to. It} 
any |' 


By | 
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Let's Face it, —me 
the Family needs... 


THE POPULAR 


Leader” 


“FAMILY 
KEYBOARD” 
Fits 


Includes extra arith- 
metical symbols such 
os —, +, X, @, 
ond even the (°)... 
for school work. 


Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms as low os $3 a week. 
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coffee. (Last year the U. S. bought 21,000,000 
of the 28,000,000 bags of coffee produced 
throughout the world. A “‘bag” is 132 pounds 
Recently the price of coffee has soared. In 
the past few years coffee crops have been 
severely affected by droughts during the grow 
ing period and too much rain during the harvest 
seoson. Demands for coffee have steadily in 
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Brazilian Government Trade Bureau 


Sao Paulo, Brazil, fastest growing metropolis in Latin America, rivals many large North American cities. 


Latin America Looks Ahead 


HAT two countries in the West- 
pee Hemisphere are larger than 

the continental United States? 
The answer is Canada and Brazil. 

We discussed our neighbor to the 
north in our April 12 issue on Canada. 
Last week we moved south to the Carib- 
bean Sea, studying the island of His- 
paniola in particular. This week we 
make a broad survey of Latin America— 
the vast region which stretches from the 
Rio Grande at the Texas-Mexico border 
down 7,000 miles to Cape Horn. 

These 20 countries (including Haiti, 
Dominican Republic, Cuba—not 
shown on the map on page 7) are each 
highly individual. They range from 
huge, sparsely populated Brazil to tiny, 
densely populated Haiti. Within the 
enormous expanse of Latin America are 
some of the richest natural resources in 
the world. And yet, as we shall see, the 
Latin Americans on the whole have 
made rather poor use of this natural 
wealth. 

Latin America presents a wide va- 
riety of “landscapes.” The area between 
the Rio Grande and Cape Horn includes 
deserts and forests, swamps and deltas, 
coastal plains and high plateaus, moun- 
tain ranges and pampas. 

There is little similarity between the 
pine forests of Chile and the coffee plan- 
tations of Brazil. between the sugar cane 


and 


fields of Cuba and the jungles of the 
Amazon, the fruit farms of Costa Rica 
and the cattle ranches of Argentina. 
There is nothing uniform about Latin 
America, 

Another misconception is that Latin 
America is entirely “tropical.” Actually, 
almost a third of the region lies in the 
temperate zone. Moreover, the great 
north-south range of the high Andes 
Mountains—Latin America’s “backbone” 
on the west—tempers the climate in 
large stretches of Central and South 
America that lie within the tropics. 

Take, for example, Ecuador. This 
country is situated right on the equator, 
where intense heat might be expected. 
But in Ecuador are some of the highest 
peaks of the Andes, two of them about 
20,000 feet high. A good deal of the 
land consists of plateaus, many thousand 
feet above sea level. In these high lands, 
the air is cool and pleasant. The same 
is true of some of the other countries in 
Central and South America. 

On the other hand the lowlands of 
the Latin American tropics along the 
Caribbean, Atlantic, and Pacific coasts 
and the thick jungles and swamps of the 
interior suffer from extreme heat. Tropi- 
cal diseases such as malaria, pellagra, 
swamp fever are common. Also extreme- 
ly hot and sparsely settled is the valley 
of the Amazon River in northern Brazil. 


Within the same country there are 
often extreme contrasts in climate. In 
Argentina, the second largest country in 
Latin America, the northern region is 
sub-tropical, while the southern is cold 
and dry. Similarly, in Central America, 
the coastal plains are hot and wet but 
the interior highlands are mild and 
agreeable. 

And one more thing about climate. 
A fact we all know, but which nonethe- 
less comes always as a surprise to us, is 
that the seasons in the south temperate 
zone are the reverse of ours. When it is 
winter in the United States it is summer 
in Argentina. 

To round out the geography of Latin 
America, mention should be made of its 
great rivers, particularly the Amazon. 
The Amazon River is the second largest 
in the world. It rises in the foothills of 
the Peruvian Andes and flows 4,000 
miles across Brazil to the Atlantic Ocean 
Many of its tributaries are themselves a 
thousand or more miles long. The Ama- 
zon Valley is a region of virgin forests, 
extensive swamps, and impenetrable 
jungles. It is still largely unexplored. 

The first people in Latin America 
were, of course, the native Indians. 
Where they came from originally is un 
known, though scientists believe they 
were of Asiatic origin. 

The next great movement of people 
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to Latin America consisted of the Span 
itrds and the Portuguese. They began 
rriving in large numbers in the 1500s 
The overwhelming majority of them 


were soldiers, freebooters, adventurers, 
conquistadores (conquerors ) 

Unlike the early English colonists to 
our shores, the Spaniards and the Por- 
tuguese were not moved by the urge of 
treedom of worship or a desire for self- 
government. It was gold that drew them 
to Latin America. They came there for 
quick riches. They came not to settle a 
continent, but to loot it. 

With them the conquistadores brought 
the feudal ideas of old Spain. The class 
system firmly planted in Latin 
America. At the top of the social scale, 
deriving most of the benefits, were the 
Spaniards; at the bottom, the Indians; 
and in between, the creoles (American- 
born Spaniards) and the mestizos (those 
of mixed Indian and Spanish blood) 

The vanquished Indian peoples were 
work hard to their 


Spanish masters. As a result, many of 
tl 


was 


forced to enrich 


em perished. This led to a third mass 


Institute 
British machine bales Argentine wool. 
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Diesel train In the main railroad station of Montevideo, Uruguay. 


migration of peopk to Latin America 
the importation of Negro slaves from 
Africa. It started early in the 1500s and 
increased at such a rate that, by the 
1700s, the Negroes greatly outnumbered 
the whites. 

Finally, in the 1800s, a fourth ingre- 
dient was added to the Latin American 
melting pot by the immigration of large 
numbers of people from Europe and 
Asia 

Today, “whites” predominate in Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, Costa Rica, and Chile: 
Indians in Guatemala, Bosivia, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Mexico; mestizos in Honduras, 
Nicaragua, El] Salvador, Colombia, Ven- 
ezuela, and Paraguay; and Negroes in 
Haiti. 

Although as far back as the 1820s the 
peoples of Latin America had won their 
independence from the Old World, they 
have not as yet completely freed them- 
selves from the patterns of life imposed 
upon them by feudal Spain. 

To this day Latin America is largely a 
two-class societv—the extremely wealthy 
class and the extremely poor class. There 
is hardly any middle class, which usu- 
ally is the backbone of democracy. At 
least eight out of the 20 nations are 
ruled by dictatorships ot one form o1 
another 


Democracy Has Hard Going 


This abnormal condition helps to ac- 
count for the frequent revolutions in 
Latin America. In the last three years 
alone there have been political up 
heavals in more than half of the Latin 
American countries. According to Dr, 
Manuel R. Garcia-Mora, noted Latin 
American expert, “these revolutions are 
the necessary means for attainment of 
social reforms, which have been denied 
to the lower classes for over a period of 
a century.’ 

Here are just a few statistics on eco- 
nomic and social conditions in Latin 
America: 


Wetmer from Three Lions 


ltalian-model 


rhe life expectancy in the whole area 
is between 30 and 35 years. (In the 
U. S. it is over 60 years.) 

The average individual 
about $100 a year. (In the U. S. it is 
about $1,300 a year.) 

Illiteracy ranges from 12 per cent in 
Argentina to 82 per cent in Honduras 
and averages some 65 per cent in all 
Latin America. 

Why is there poverty in Latin Amer 
ica? There are several reasons. First of 
all, its large storehouse of natural re- 
sources remains still untapped. Latin 
America itself lacks capital to develop 
fully its natural resources. 


mcome Ss 


Poor Use of Reserves 


At the present time the United States 
has four and a half billion dollars invest 
ed in the 20 Latin American countries 
Britain about three and a half billion dol 
lars. Over the past decades many U. S 
industrialists have shied away from mak 
ing investments in Latin America. They 
feared that frequent changes in govern- 
ment would result in unfair treatment 
and seizure of their properties. How 
ever, the past few years has witnessed 
a change. Latin American governments 
have come to take a more friendly atti 
tude toward foreign business ventures 
in their nations. 

Second, the region is for the most 
part poor in soil. Farming is easiest on 
level land. But Latin America has less 
level land than other great regions in 
the world. And most of this level land 
gets either too much rain, or too little 
for efficient agriculture. 

A good deal of Latin American farm 
land is being ruined by milpa farming 
The milpa farmer (the typical native 
farmer) hacks down trees and burns 
vegetation to make a crude clearing. He 
plants the clearing for a few years. 
When the soil has lost its fertility, he 
moves away and makes a new clearing 
This system wears out much good land. 
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trucks roll off assembly line in Brazil. 





In the opinion of William Vogt, con- 
servationist and author of Road to Sur- 
vival, “All except three or four Latin 
American countries are overpopulated. 
They are able to feed and shelter their 
citizens only by the destruction of nat- 
ural resources.” 

A third reason for Latin America’s 
economic aches is that of her 
countries are dependent on the export 
of a single crop or product. Thus Cuba 
has lived on sugar, Brazil on coffee, Bo- 
livia on tin, on cocoa, Vene- 
zuela on oil, Honduras on bananas, 
Chile on copper and nitrates, Argentina 
on beef and wheat. And so on 

This is a serious disadvantage. When 
outside markets shrink, the result is 
widespread unemployment and destitu 
tion. Even poor crop weather one year 
can do tremendous economic damage. 

Finally, there is the need for indus 
trialization. Latin American 
export raw materials and import manu- 
factured goods. Until recently there has 
been little manufacturing. 

Industry did expand in Latin America 
during World War II but is still rela- 
tively small. Only Argentina ranks 
among the important industrial nations 
Others on the threshold of an industrial 
economy are Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Uru- 
guay, Peru, and Cuba 

The United States holds first place in 
both the import and export trade of 
Latin America. In 1948 Latin American 
exports to the U. S. totaled $2,447,000 
000 and Latin American imports from 
the U. S. were $3,277,000,000, accord- 
ing to United Nations sources. 


many 


Ecuador 


countries 


The Way to Prosperity 

Glance at these figures again. They 
reveal the somber fact that we are sell 
ing more to Latin America than we are 
buying from Latin America. Thus, Latin 
America, like Britain, is running short 
Trade cannot be a one-way 
from the 
cannot go on 


of dollars 
affair. Unless we buy 
Latin they 
buying from us. 

Here are some of the cures for Latin 


more 


Americans, 


America’s economic ailments 
(1) The region encourage a 
larger flow of investment capital to de 


must 


velop natural resources and industrial 
possibilities. 

(2) It must improve farming meth- 
ods, through crop rotation and other 
soil conservation methods 

(3) It must vary its economy so that 
Latin American <¢ 
pendent on one-crop or one-product ex- 


untries are not de 


ports. 

1) Latin America must industrialize 
to a greater extent and not rely on im- 
ports from foreign countries for con- 
sumer goods. 

(5) Jt must find means for increasing 
exports to the U. S. and other dollar 
areas. 
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LATIN AMERICA: Map shows broad 
contrasts in the continent’s terrain. 


What is the United States doing to 
help her Latin American neighbors? 
Long before President Truman had pro 
posed the “Point Four” program for 
technical assistance to undeveloped 
areas, there already existed a similar 
program for Latin America. 

It is known as the servicio (service) 
program and is administered by the In 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs, a unit 
of the State Department. 

Under this program our Government 
cooperates with Latin American nations 
to improve food production, health, o1 
education. Our Government 
the experts. The experts start the proj- 
ect and train Latin Americans who 
eventually take over the work. The 
Latin American governments individu- 
ally foot most of the bills 

In the six years of the Institute’s ex- 
istence, the program has spread from 


supplies 


country to country. At the present time 
25 cooperative services are in operation 
in 16 Latin American countries. Recent- 
ly, the Institute has had its life extended 
to June 30, 1955, with an authorization 
to spend $35.000.000 in the five-vear 
period. 

In addition, there is another, rather 
unique, venture in sharing our “know 
with the Latin Americans. It is 
the International Cor- 
poration. 

IBEC is the “brainchild” of Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, grandson of the founder 
of the Standard Oil companies. This is 
how IBEC works: U. 
project which is certain to benefit the 
people in a given area in Latin America 
For example, the first project in Brazil 


how” 
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was a farm for growing hybrid corn 
seed. Hybrid corn has greatly increased 
corn yields in the United States and 
could accomplish the same result in 
Brazil. 

The 


is put 


money to organize the projects 
up by IBEC o1 
jointly by IBEC, the government con 
cerned, and local businessmen. While 
the principal object is to raise living 
standards, every IBEC project is 
planned to make a profit eventually 
Only in this way, Mr. Rockefeller be- 
investors in the U. S. and 
into similar 


In some Cases 


lieves, will 
Latin 


projects 


America’ venture 

There are IBEC projects in Brazil and 
Venezuela for hog and fish production 
grain handling, and other food-produc 
tion activities. 

Still another Rocketeller undertaking 
in Latin America is the AIA—the Amer 
ican International Association for Eco 
nomic and Social Development. AIA is 
a non-profit organization which spon- 
sors programs to teach better food hab 
its, to train young farmers in modern 
agricultural methods, and to do research 
in plant disease. 
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UR defense leaders are 
deeply concerned these days for 
the safety of our nation, The “cold 

war” still goes on, with all its dangers 

and its strain. Reports of Russia’s armed 
might continue to arrive, bringing 
visions of countless jet bombers, fleets 
of snorkel equipped subs, and vast land 
irmies 

Nightmarish, too, is the possibility 
that Russia may have a growing stock- 

pile of Hopes for a 

peaceful world in which all nations can 

ict in harmony are still kept alive. But 
until the world situation is much bright- 
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largest and 
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Uncle Sam 


Checks His Defenses 


forces stack up to those of Russia, our 
opponent in the “cold war"? If the 
President's defense budget is approved, 
the chart | 
we will compare in 1951, according to 
a variety of semi-official sources. 

When details are added to this bare 
outline, the comparison be comes even 
less encouraging. The U. S. Air 
is apparently far behind Russia in jet 
airplanes. But worse vet, Russian plans 
call for about 7,000 new planes a year, 

s compared to the 1,383 new planes 
allocated to our Air Force in the pro- 
posed budget for 195] 

When worried Congressmen pointed 
out these facts, ex-Secretarv of the Air 
Force W. Stuart Symington told them 
to face the fact that the 
greatest military machine in the world 


below shows roughly how 


Force 


Russia has 
The United States, he said, cannot hope 
to match Russia man for man, gun for 
gun, and plane for plane To attempt 
it would wreck our peacetime national 
conomy 
America’s defense plans it 
ire based on the idea of a “calculated 
risk.” Rather than place great burdens 
] 


upon the industrial potential « 


seems 


four eco 


system and the people who man 


THOTT | 


it, we will face a possible enemy with 
less men, less guns, less planes. We are 
gambling on our ability to hold off an 
initial attack long enough to permit 
our mighty industrial capacity to re 
inforce and strengthen us. But, as Sec- 
retary of Defense Johnson has. said, 
‘There is a risk of living in the middle 
of the twentieth century instead of an 
earlier age, which all of must share.” 

Last month, one U. S. citizen—who 
ought to know—expressed his view that 
we are taking too great a risk. In a 
speech at Columbia University of which 
he is now the president, General of 
the Army Dwight Eisenhower stated, 
“America has already disarmed to the 
extent—in some directions even beyond 
the extent—that I, with deep concern 
for her present. safety, could possibly 
idy ise.’ 

General Eise nhower was immediately 
called before a Senate subcommittee to 
explain this disquieting statement. He 
suggested that an additional $500,000,- 
000 might be 
vital 


appropriated to cover 
the 
U. S. might be underspending. These 


three fields where, he said 
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COMPARATIVE STRENGTH IN THE “COLD WAR” 


U.S. Army 


10 divisions, of which eight are 
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Alaskan defenses, said General Eisen- 
hower. He recommended that an in- 
fantry battalian be stationed in each 
of our three maior Alaskan air 
He also recommended the creation of 
a radar screen around our highly vul- 
nerable Arctic border with Russia, Only 
the Bering Sea, fifty-six miles wide, 
separates Alaska from. Russian air 
bases in Siberia. Without the warning 
ot radar an airborne Invasion of sparse- 
ly settled Alaska would be simple. Rus- 
sian bombers en route to attack U. S. 
cities could Arctic frontier 
without detection. 

Anti-Submarine 
Russia’s submarines 
the snorkel, a device which enables a 
sub to “breathe” while submerged. The 
snout of the snorkel alone sticks out 
above the waves, and is difficult to 
spot. Can our Navy find and destroy 
such subs? General Eisenhower be- 
lieves “we are taking chances in this 
field.” One more sub-hunting 
planes and ships, equipped with the 
latest ultra-sensitive radar and sonar 
devices. (The U. S. Navy also has 
snorkel-equipped submarines—see April 
19 news pages.) 

The Air Force: Talking of the budget 
for air power, General Eisenhower 
said, “We had probably lopped that 
item too heavily.” He had assisted the 
Joint Chiefs of Staffs in reaching a fig- 
ure with the belief that it would pro- 
vide tor 48 first-line air groups—“a safe 
minimum.” He had since learned, he 
declared, that the funds would pro- 
vide for only 42 completely modern 
groups. “On this one point we are go- 
ing a little bit too. far,” said General 
Eisenhower. He recommended an addi- 
tional $150,000,000 to buy additional 
airplanes. 


Still More Billions? 


Reaction to General Eisenhower's 
statements was swift and varied. Presi- 
dent Truman told reporters that the 
arms budget he had requested was 
sufficient. He denied that certain phases 
been reduced be- 


bases. 
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attack for 
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money 
Navy 


under 
Congressional several of his 
economy 
dered the 
examine the President's 
them to determine whether more 
was needed for Air Force and 
planes 

Without waiting for the Joint Chiefs 
to report their findings, the House 
Armed Services Committee called for 
an additional $600.000.000 to build up 
U. S. air presentative Car] 
Vinson, committee, 


power. Rx 
‘hairman of the 


later warned, “The atomic blitz of to- 
morrow is a real, genuine possibility.” 
However, not all Congressmen were 


as convinced of the need for additional 
arms expenditures as Representative 
Vinson, From his post as chairman of 
the Appropriations subcommittee that 


handles defense, 
H. Mahon 
there 
burden of defense 
the economy to bear, 
spend ourselves into defeat.” 

We must remember that $13,500,- 
000,000 represents only part of our 
total defense costs. Additional billions 
will go to the democratic nations of 
Europe in the form of economic and 
military assistance. In the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, foreign relief and re- 
covery programs will account for $3,- 
700,000,000 of the national budget. 
Another billion dollars will go to West- 
ern Europe in the form of guns and 
planes. 

Arms shipments to Western Europe 
are already under way to the eight na- 
tions participating in this country’s 
Military Assistance Program, under the 
North Atlantic Treaty. Most of these 
arms will be used to equip ground 
forces—a total of 25 army divisions. But 
air power has not been forgotten. Forty- 
eight Navy fighters and bombers now 
soar aloft from French carriers; four 
B-29’s already carry the insignia of the 
British Royal Air Force. 

Nor is this all. A North Atlantic 
Treaty plan, thus far secret, has been 
approved by the 12 member nations of 
the pact. The plan is in two phases, 
each aimed at bringing the defenses 
of these nations to new peaks, All this 
rearmament will cost money. Experts 
are now studying the problem of rais 
ing a sum which they have called 
“astronomical.” 
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grows too heavy for 
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Ready! 


European officials have already point- 
ed out that their countries are in too 
poor an economic position to finance 
such defense plans, or even to allow raw 
materials toward it. It will be all they 
can do to bear the costs of increasing 
their own military forces and maintain- 
ing them. 

The United States, then, will have to 
supply the arms, since Europe cannot. 
One suggestion is that U. S. aid after 
1952, when the European Recovery 
Program ends, be directed toward the 
production of armaments. A detailed 
lan is being worked by a committee 
Loaded by U. S. Ambassador-at-large 
W. Averell Harriman. It will be months 
before an estimate of costs can be ob- 
tained. 

Whatever the figure, it will be large 
enough to give pause to many citizens. 
But, as Hanson Baldwin, military ex 
pert of The New York Times writes, 
“to take away the rifle from the French- 
man on the banks of the Rhine and give 
it to the American on the banks 
the Mississippi could only mean that 
we have not learned the lesson of se 
curity in the atomic age.” 

Most citizens regret that the United 
States must spend billions of dollars 
each year, preparing for armed conflict 
Certainly, it is 
everyone's hope that war will not come 
In the present itmosphe re of the cold 
military lead 
is not whether 


which may never occur. 
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OUR ARSENAL OF FACTS 


e How much should a worker earn in 
weekly wages? Should it be based on 
what it costs him to live? Or on the 
profits of his employer? Or on what the 
individual worker is willing to take? 
Or on the amount of goods he turns 
out? Or a combination of these? 

This is one of the touchiest prob- 
lems in labor-management relations. 
And it affects 
ployers and employees. There is a re- 
wages and the prices 
(although, as we 


evervone—not just em- 


lation between 
we pay tor goods 
shall see, there is wide disagreement 
as to just what this relationship is). 
One proposal which has been given 
serious consideration is to tie wages to 
the cost of living—raising wages when 
the cost of living goes up, lowering 
them when the cost of living goes 
down. This proposal has had a test run 
in the current contract between the 
General Motors Corporation and the 
United Automobile Workers (CIO). 
Cost of living: The 
total cost 
maintaining his 


tood 


More specifically, it 


cost of living” 
involved for a 
and 


means the 
worker in home 


his family, clothing, rent, etc 
refers to figures 
compiled each month by the Depart- 
ment of Labor's Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. The BLS took the vears 1935-39 
is a base period, equalling 100, It has 
kept a record of what has happened 
COL) since then 
of wage increases: During 
World War II, wages were “frozen” by 
is were prices of 
items. By the end of 
negotiations 


to the cost of living 

“Rounds 
Government orde1 
most 


1945 


consumer 


labor unions he gan 


Temporarily Clouded 


Should Wages 
Rise and Fall 
with the 


NEA Se 
increases and other benefits. 
resulted in three “rounds” of 
increases—in 1946, 1947, and 1948. 

In 1949-50 many unions asked for a 
fourth round of wage increases, but in 
Instead, 
the larger industrial unions have won 
benefits, particularly 
paid for entirely by companies 

GM-UAW contract: In 1948 the 
United Automobile Workers asked the 
General Motors Corporation for a third 
round of wage increases. Out of these 
negotiations came a new kind of agree- 
ment. GM agreed to pay an 11]-cent-an- 
wage In addition, the 
company promised to add a certain 
amount, at stated periods, to workers’ 
wages if the cost of living went up. The 
union agreed to reductions in wages 
(within certain limits) if the COL went 
down. In addition, GM promised to add 
three cents to hourly wages every vear 
‘to improve workers’ living standard.” 

Here is what has happened since 

The cost of living went up in 1948. 
GM _ workers received an additional 
three cents an hour. Then the COL 
went down, and this three cents was 
In May, 1949, GM addea 
its three cents an hour to improve work- 
Then, last 


month, with living costs still declining 


for wage 


These 


most cases did not receive it. 


other pensions 


hour increase. 


wiped out 


ers’ standard of living. 
hourly wages were reduced two cents 

All this leaves the GM workers one 
cent an hour better off than they were 
just after the contract was signed in 
1948. This contract expires on May 29. 
The UAW is now negotiating a 
contract with General Motors. 

We can now ask: Should wages rise 
and fall with the cost of living? 


new 


Cost of Living? 


YES! 


1. If the cost-of-living argument is 
accepted by unions during inflation, it 
should also apply during deflation. 

In 1948, when prices were going up 
the United Automobile Workers were 
quite willing to accept the General 
Motors formula of tying wages to the 
cost of living. Today, when prices are 
gradually declining, the UAW balks at 
a continuation of the same arrangement. 
This is not consistent! 

If we establish a principle, it should 
apply at all times. A union cannot say 
that it deserves higher wages to meet 
an increasing COL and then tum 
around and say, “Don’t you dare touch 
our wages” now that the COL is going 
down. The 1948 GM-UAW arrange 
ment has worked well. It should be 
continued and spread to other indus- 
tries. 


2. Wages are meaningless except in 
considering how much they will buy. 
in Pennypacker is a very strange 
man. He owns his own farm, on which 
ie grows his own food. But he also 
works in the factory in town. Every 
week he takes his pay from the factory 
payroll clerk, carries it home, and care- 
fully stores it in a trunk in the attic 
He swears he has never spent a nickel 
of his factory wages. In fact, he doesn't 
pay much attention to it—and hasn't 
much noticed whether his pay has been 
$35 or $50 or $65 over the vears. 
Obviously, there are very few John 
Pennypackers—if any—in this world 
But his story brings home a point. 





Wages really only mean anything when 
measured by what they can buy. 

Let’s take a more reasonable man, 
Bill Brown. Bill has a wife and two 
children. He lives in a house, on which 
he must make a monthly mortgage pay- 
ment. He has to supply the money 
to buy the food and clothing for his 
family. 

All his money comes from the week- 
ly wages he earys at the factory. When 
the rent and the price of groceries go 
up, Bill needs more money to pay the 
bills. When the living goes 
down, Bill can get along with less 


money 


cost of 


Tying wages to the cost of living is 
the ideal for Bill Brown. Of 
course, he hopes to get a promotion to 
a better job, and improve his way of 
life—but that’s a different matter. What 
he wants now is the knowledge that his 
paycheck will buy at least a necessary 
minimum of goods each week. 


answel 


3. Other methods for figuring wages 
are either unfair or unworkable. 

We can prove that wages should be 
based on the cost of living by show- 
ing that other methods are not work- 
able. 

A. Some people believe that wages 
should be based on profits. Companies 
with high profits, it is claimed, can 
afford to pay high wages. When profits 
go up, wages should naturally follow. 

This is poor reasoning. In the first 
place, wages tend to be the same 
throughout an _ industry — especially 
where one national labor union has or- 
ganized most of the workers in the in- 
dustry. Suppose Company A and Com- 
pany B earn higher profits than Com- 
panies C, D, and E in the same indus 
try. If A and B base the wages they 
pay on their profits, then C, D, and E 
will probably be forced to raise wages, 
too—and this increased cost might drive 
them out of business. Thus, competition 
would be reduced, workers would be 
thrown out of their jobs—all because 
Companies A and B were penalized for 
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earning higher profits through greater 
efficiency and better salesmanship. 

Secondly, it should be up to the em- 
ployer to decide what to do with his 
profits. He may wish to “plow it back” 
into the business for expansion, or dis- 
tribute it to stockholders. But he should 
not automatically have to apply it to 
increased wages. Finally, if profits go 
down (the other side of the picture) 
you may be sure that workers will not 
be eager to accept pay cuts. 

B. Some people believe that there 
should be a “free market” in labor—that 
is, employers should be able to hire 
individual workers at whatever wage 
they are willing to work, no matter how 
low. But this is an idea which all 
unions have successfully fought against 
They have worked out 
agreements in industry 
which. forbid employers to hire workers 
below certain set minimums 
the worker would be willing to work 
for less. In addition the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s minimum wage law prohibits 
wages of less than 75 cents an hour for 
workers engaged in interstate com- 
merce. Thus, the “free market” for 
labor already has a bottom limit on it. 

C. There is also a widespread belief 
that wages should be based on pro- 
ductivity—that workers should share in 
the increased rate of production of 
goods which results from new and bet- 
ter machinery and methods. Over the 
years, workers have received 
wages for their work, and mainly as a 
result of increased productivity. 

In real wages (the amount of goods 
and services wages will buy), workers 
are 35 per cent better off than they 
were just ten years ago. But, once 
again, there is no hard and fast rule 
to be followed. And many people argue 
that the man who works for a less pro- 
ductive employer deserves as much pay 
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as the man who works for a more pro 
ductive employer. 

Productivity is a long-run matter, 
and cannot be applied to year-by-year 
wage negotiations. The GM-UAW con- 
tract does allow for a yearly increase 
of three cents an hour, over and above 
any cost-of-living increase. But this 
would be difficult to apply to other 
companies whose productivity does not 
grow steadily. 


4. Wage rises are themselves respon- 
sible for increasing the cost of living. 

Wages should follow the cost of liv- 
ing—up or down. But we must be care- 
ful in applying this principle. We must 
be sure that wages follow, not lead, the 
cost of living. Wages are part of the 
cost of production of goods, When 
wages go up, the price of goods to the 
consumer goes up and this means, of 
course, an increased cost of living for 
everyone 

We must make certain that there is 
a lag between increasing or decreasing 
wages when the cost of living changes. 
We should not jump wages so quickly 
that they simply set off a new rise of 
price Similarly, we 
not cut 
down, 


increases should 

wages as prices go 
There a slight lag 
here, too—in fairness to workers. If we 
do this, we may achieve a fairly stable 
cost of living—and stable wages. This 
will be to the benefit of everyone. 


NO 7 
1. Labor should be treated as a com- 
modity, just like an automobile or a 
dress. 
The 


Cars. 


soon as 
should be 


sells 
sells 


automobile manufacturer 
The manufacturer 
dresses. Both set their price to make 
the greatest profit. If they reduce 
prices, it is simply to sell more, or to 
meet their competitors’ prices, This is 
the way free enterprise works. 

What does the worker sell? He sells 
his time and ability, and his “price” is 
his wages. Following the same free 
enterprise principle, the worker (or a 
group of workers in a union) is entitled 
to whatever “price” (wage) he can get 
When times are good, and production 
and profits are high, naturally the 
worker is going after a higher wage 
because he can get it. When times are 
bad, the worker is going to try to hold 
on to his present wage level ; 

This is just as logical as the way an 
auto sets his price, ex 
cept for one thing: The manufacturer 
can alter the number of cars he sells 
The worker cannot do anything like 
this. He needs a full week’s work, and 
that is all he has to offer. But this gives 
even greater justification to the work- 
(Concluded on page 14) 


dress 


manufacturer 
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U. S$. AND THE WORLC 


U.S. BLAMES RUSSIA. Ten 
American airmen have lost their 
lives in a_ tragic international 
episode. 
They died, says the U.S. Government, 
when Russian planes shot down an 
American Navy patrol plane over open 
waters of the Baltic Sea. 

The charge was made by the State 
Department last week in a formal note 
of protest to Russia. The note demanded 
that the Soviet government punish those 
responsible and pay an appropriate 
amount of money as a token for the 
lives of the ten men lost in the plane 

Here are the available facts on this 
tragic incident: 

Shortly before noon on April 8, a 
U.S. Navy Privateer, an unarmed four- 
motor patrol plane, took off from Wies- 
baden Air Base deep inside Germany. 
Its destination was Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, 425 miles away. 

The flight was purely routine train- 
ing. At about 2 P.M., the Privateer re- 
ported by radio that it had crossed 
Germany’s coastline and was flying over 
the sea. That was the last message from 
the plane. 

For the next few days American. 
British, and Scandinavian planes 
searched in vain for the missing air- 
craft 

In Moscow on April 11 Soviet For- 
eign Minister Andrei Y. Vishinsky 
handed U. S. Ambassador Alan G. Kirk 
a stiffly worded note of protest. Accord- 
ing to the Soviet note an American mili- 
tary plane flew about 13 miles into Lat 
via (part of Russia) on the afternoon 
of April 8—i.e. the same day that the 
Navy Privateer vanished 

A group of Soviet fighter planes, the 
Russian note continued, demanded that 
the American plane land. The American 
plane refused to obey and “opened fire 
on the Soviet planes.” One of the Soviet 
fighters “was forced to open fire in 
reply,” after which the American plane 
“turned toward the sea and disap- 
peared : 

On April 13, the Moscow radio con 
ceded that the American plane in ques 
tion was the missing Privateer 

This still left several questions un 
inswered. How could the Privateer fire 
on Soviet planes when it had no guns? 
If the Privateer actually did penetrate 
the Latvian coast, how did it get to that 
300 miles off its course to 
Copenhagen? (The plane might well 
have lost its bearings and flown off its 


area—nearly 


course. ) 

On April 18, the U.S. Government 
rejected the Soviet “protest”. In turn 
the U.S. accused the Russians of shoot- 
ing down our unarmed plane not over 
Latvian territory, but over the Baltic 
Sea where it had every right to be flying. 
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These are two pages from translation of booklet issued by the 
Dutch government. Booklet tells the Dutch people what Ameri- 
can aid through the European Recovery Program means to them. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


“TWIN” BOOK EXPERIMENT. 
An experiment in book publishing 
has reduced prices of new books 
to readers. 
Last week another publisher followed 
the lead of publishers Simon and Schus- 
ter by bringing out a new book in twin 
editions: One a cloth-bound regular 
edition and another in paper covers. 

Last week’s entry into the “twin edi- 
tion,” field was John Foster Dulles’ War 
o Peace, published by the Macmillan 
Company. (Cloth-bound edition $2.50, 
‘twin” paper covered evlition, $1.) 

Several months ago, Simon and Schus- 
ter, New York publishers, announced 
that they would try out the idea of 
publishing simultaneously a new book 
in two different editions, one to be sold 
at usual prices and the other to be sold 
at $1. 

The dollar edition’s contents would 
ye identical with the more expensive 
edition. By printing and selling larger 
quantities, by using smaller type, lighter 
weight paper and paper covers, and by 
reducing royalty percentages to the 
author, a publisher can sell a book at 
a much cheaper price 

Among the Simon and Schuster books 
in “twin” dollar editions are The Cardi- 
nal ($3.50 in cloth) and How to Play 
Better Tennis by Bill Tilden ($2.75 in 
cloth). 


These new dollar “twin edition” books 
ure an experiment which the publishers 
hope will make it possible for many 
more thousands of people to buy new 
be 0ks. . 

Of course, there are many books that 
sell for a dollar or less, including the 
25-cent Pocket, Bantam, Signet, and 
other books. But they are reprints of 
previously published books. 

What's Behind It: In Europe, most 
books are originally published in paper 
covers. The people who buy them have 
them bound, (if they wish to keep 
them) in cloth or leather at small book 
binderies which abound in Europe. In 
the U.S. there is no comparable wide 
spread system for rebinding in cloth on 
leather at low cost. 


WAR'S END. A Grant and a Lee 
shook hands again and reenacted 
at Appomattox, Va., the dramatic 
last scene in the War Between the 
States, which ended 85 years ago. 
Chief participants were Maj. Gen 
Ulysses S. Grant 3rd, 69-year-old grand- 
son of the Northern commander-in- 
chief in the Civil] War, and Robert E 
Lee 4th, 25-year-old salesman from 
California and great-grandson of the 
famed Southern leader. 
They met to dedicate the restored 
McLean farmhouse near the old town 
of Appomattox Court House, where the 








original surrender took place. It is now 
part of a 970-acre national historical 
monument 90 miles west of Richmond. 

The ceremony commemorated, said 
Gov. John F. Battle of Virginia, “the 
real beginning of a firmly united nation.” 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


POSTMAN 4INGS ONCE. The 
U. S. Post Office last week or- 
dered sweeping reductions in its 
services. 
Postmaster General Jesse M. Donaldson 
told post offices throughout the country 
to cut deliveries of mail to homes to 
once a day. 

Cities have been getting home mail 
delivery twice a day. Under the new 
ruling the mailman will now ring most 
people’s doorbell once a day, probably 
in the afterroon. Other reductions 
ordered by the Postmaster General in- 
clude: earlier last collection of mail 
from corner mail boxes in the evening, 
and reduction of the hours during which 
post offices will be »pen to the public. 

Mr. Donaldson said he acted because 
the House Appropriations Committee 
had shaved nearly $25,000,000 from 
the Post Office Department’s budget for 
the coming year. The shaved-down 
budget now stands at $1,800,000,000. 
The changes will mean firing of about 
10,000 postal employees, it was unoffi- 
cially estimated. 

If Congress restores part of the cut in 


CENSUS TAKING—THE HARD WAY 


the proposed Post Office budget, ob- 
servers believe it possible that some of 
the drastic cuts in service might be 
replaced. However, there 
great pressure from Congress and many 
citizens to have the Post Office “carry 
its own weight’—that is, meet all its 
expenses through its receipts from the 


has been 


sale of stamps and services. Congress 
is also considering a bill raising many 


postal rates. 


THE COURTS DECIDE 


NO CHANGE FOR .GEORGIA. 
A U.S. Supreme Court decision 
last week blocked attempts to 
change Georgia’s controversial 
county unit election system. 

Here is how the system works 

Votes for state-wide offices are 
counted within counties. The candidate 
receiving the highest vote in a county 
wins all the county’s votes. These unit 
votes range from two to six. Thus, the 
winner in a county with 1,000,000 
voters wins six unit votes. The winner 
in the smallest county, with 212 voters, 
wins two votes. 

The county unit system is in force 
only in Georgia’s primary elections, not 
in the general elections in the fall. But 
the winner in Georgia’s Democratic 
party primary is almost automatically 
the final winner (see article on primaries 
on page 15). 

The Supreme Court ruled, by a 7-2 
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Throughout April an army of cen- 
sus takers have been visiting every 


home in the land. Their job has been to record facts about Americans and their 
homes. Our photo shows a Miami, Florida, reporter, who went along with a census 
taker to visit Coast Guardsmen stationed at an off-shore lighthouse. That is, she 


started to go along, but lost her footing and fell into the cold Atlantic. 


was hurt. Census 


No one 


takers climbed flagpoles, island-hopped by helicopter, and 


snowshoed to find thousands of Americans who live in out-of-the-way places. 
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decision, that the Federal courts should 
not interfere with the election regula- 
tions within a state. In a sharp dissent, 
Justices William O. Douglas and Hugo 
L. Black disagreed. They claimed that 
the county unit system discriminated 
against certain groups of voters, in 
violation of the U.S. Constitution 

What’s Behind It: Chief supporters 
of the county unit svstem in Georgia are 
Governor Herman Talmadge and_ his 
followers. Talmadge receives heaviest 
support from the rural areas of Georgia. 
Voters in the larger cities, where many 
Negroes live, are anti-Tal 
madge. But the weight of the many 
voters in these cities is cut down sharply 
by the unit system. 

The principal effect of the Supreme 
Court decision is this: If any changes 
are to be made in the county unit 
system, they will have to come from 
within Georgia—not from action through 
the Federal courts. 

The Georgia unit voting system is 
unique. But election laws in many 
other states have a similar, though less 
obvious, effect. Most state legislatures 
are “weighted” in favor of representa- 
tion for rural areas. And the Electoral 
College, through which we elect the 
U.S. President, gives greater weight to 
the votes of citizens in smaller states 
than those in the larger states. 


FOLLOW-UPS 


GAS BILL VETOED. President Tru- 
man vetoed (disapproved) the Kerr bill 
which would have made independent 
natural gas producers free of Federal 
regulation (see Apr. 12 issue). The 
President said Federal regulation was 
necessary to keep natural gas prices 
from rising, in view of the special na 
ture of the industry. Since the original 
vote in both houses was so close, Con 
gress made no attempt to override the 
President's veto. 

eee 

GREEKS TAKE HINT: A strong 
“suggestion” by the U. S. that the Greeks 
form a truly representative government 
had its effect (see Apr. 12 issue). Pre 
mier Sophocles Venizelos, who had 
formed a minority government follow- 
ing the March 5 elections, has bowed 
out. 

A new coalition cabinet was formed 
under the premiership of Gen. Nicholas 
Plastiras. The new government, unlike 
the former, will have the backing of a 
majority of the Greek parliament. 

° e s 

BIG TEN FORBIDS “LIVE” TY. 
rhe Ten colleges of the Middle 
West have decided that television (see 
Apr. 19 issue) is too big a competitor 
for football The colleges 
decided not to allow TV broadcasts of 
any of their games this fall. 

Television 


strongly 


Big 


audiences 


broadcasting companies 
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BE commune 


will be able ot buy the rights to broad- 
cast films of the games the following 
day. TV, the colleges believe, had 
lowered attendance at football games. 
Most colleges support their entire ath- 
letic programs from football receipts. 
The fans who prefer their football via 
the armchair-TV method spell financial 
danger for college athletics. College 
football television has also kept fans 
away from local high school and small 
college games 
a a 

MAKING USE OF PEAT. Uncle 
Sam is going to investigate the use of 
peat as a source of fuel energy, because 
of the dwindling reserves of gas and oil 
and the rising cost of coal production 
see Mar. 22 issue). Peat is a softer 
substance than coal. For centuries it 
has been used, particularly in Europe, 
as a cheap type of fireplace fuel 

The U.S. has large reserves of peat 
By using large quantities of it, peat can 
give the same heat as coal for as little 
is one-tenth the cost. It also can be 
used in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber. The House Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands opens hearings this week on a 
bill for peat research 


ROYAL COMPROMISE. An answer 
to the Belgian “royal question” was sup 
plied by King Leopold himself. On 
March 12 about 58 per cent of the 
Belgians voted for his return to the 
throne (see Mar. 22 issue). But the 
large “No” vote left the issue undecided. 

This month Leopold proposed a com- 
promise: If he is permitted to return 
to Belgium, he would temporarily trans 
fer his powers as king to his 19-year 
old son, Prince Baudouin. Whether this 
plan will work remains to be seen. 


Quick E 


Fill in the correct answers without 
looking back at the news. When vour 
teacher tells vou to, go back over the 
stories to check vour answers 

eins 1. Where did a Grant 
and a Lee meet again? 

= 2. Where will World 
War II’s Unknown Soldier be buried? 


i 


NEWS 


3. What state has the 
unit election svstem? 

4. What 
take on the 


counts 


did 
Kerr 


action 
President Truman 


natural gas bill? 

a P 5. What nation still 
has found no permanent solution to the 
problem of its king? 


Wages and the Cost of Living 


(Concluded from page 11) 


er’s constant demand for a better deal 
for himself. He is mainly interested in 
improvements—not in following the cost 
of living curve 

2. It is unfair to apply the cost-of- 
living argument only to wages. 

Let's take a look at a furniture manu- 
facturer. He must pay for lumber, his 
principal raw material. He must buy 
machines, and he must pay rent for a 
And he must meet the weekly 
Suppose the 
price of lumber goes up. The manufac 
turer either pay the 


factory 
payroll for his workers 


increased 
price (and 
lose his business). Suppose rent goes up. 
He must pay the increase, or lose his 
factory. He may gamble 
the inevitable 
rate or do without 

Why should he treat his workers dif 
ferently? If his workers feel they de 
serve higher wages, by what right can 
he say to them, “Oh 
living has not gone up, so vou don't 
deserve anything more”? Naturally, he 
does not have to pay the higher wages 
automatically. He can bargain with his 
workers (or their union), just as he bar 
gains over prices with the lumber deal 
the landlord. Unions and their 
members are reasonable. They fear a 
strike just as much as an employer does 
In almost every case, some reasonable 
bargain can be reached. (But these 
don’t get into the news. Only the strikes 
seem to merit headlines. ) 


must 
or go without the lumber 


but he faces 


choice pay the going 


no, the cost of 


er or 


3. Higher wages, without regard to 
the cost of living, have stimulated in- 
dustry to greater productivity. 

Not all corporations strive to improve 
their methods of production or to offer 
the consumer a better product. Often 
companies or even whole industries lag, 
because they fear to take risks, or are 
selfishly satisfied with things as they 
are. John L. Lewis, United Mine Work 
ers president, has this to sav of the 
coal industry 

“Had it not been for the policy of 
the United Mine Workers and the pres 
sure constantly on the industry to ab 
sorb new mining costs, coming from 
higher wages, better working conditions 
and shorter hours, our mining industry 
could not have produced enough coal 
in 1917 to have won World War I and 
certainly have 
enough coal in World War II to have 
served our war needs and maintained 
our allies.” 


could not produced 


The demands of workers often lead 
companies out of a stagnation, in which 
they are too willing to “let well enough 


alone.” Labor union demands frequent- 
ly force employers to go out and find 
new methods and sell more goods— 
which eventually is to their benefit, as 
well as that of the workers 

4. Wages are by no means the only 
reason for the increased cost of living. 

For too long emplovers have been 
blaming their price increases on higher 
wages. The public should realize that 
wages are only part of the cost of pro 
duction—in many only a small 
part 


cases 


Heres one example out of many: 
May. 1946, to May, 1947, the 
labor cost in a ton of steel fell from 
$46.39 to $43.20, despite wage in 
creases. This came about because great 
er production lowered the labor cost in 


From 


volved in making each ton of steel. Yet 
the price of steel did not decline. In 
the postwar vears it has gone up con 
siderably. 

By far the 
mcreases in 


Here’s another example 
greatest postwar 
have been in food 


prices 
Here the big gain 
ers are the farmers, who sell their pro 
duce for the best price they can get 
Their “wages” are fixed only by what 
the consumer will pay. 

From 1946 to 1948, there was a 35 
per cent rise in wages since the end of 
the war. But wholesale prices, in the 
same period of time, went up 56.7 per 
cent! 

Wage increases—whether they come 
before or after increases in the cost of 
living—are not the main cause for 
higher prices. Prices are set by how 
much the customer will pay—not by 
what employers pay in wages. 

It is one thing for employers to point 
to the fact that weekly wages are at 
their highest peak now. But profits in 
the postwar years have been astro 
nomical! Corporation profits after taxes 
had been deducted were five billion 
dollars in 1939. By 1948 profits after 
taxes had risen to 21 billion dollars. In 
1949 profits after taxes were 16.7 bil 
lion dollars. 

Neither the worker nor the manufac 
turer changes his long-range aim—bet 
ter earnings (either in the form of 
wages or profits). Neither is willing to 
tie his earnings to any single yardstick 
such as the cost of living. 

Workers, who are after all the great 
mass of the American people, demand 
and expect to get wages which will 
make them ever more comfortable and 
more secure. This is the basis of the 
American success story: the worker 
and the businessman going hand and 
hand towards better living for every 
one. 








N THE spring a young man’s fancy 

turns to thoughts of love—and the 

politician’s fancy turns to thoughts of 
primary elections. 

Primaries are the all-important con- 
tests held within the major political 
parties. They give Democratic voters a 
chance to select their choice among 
Democratic candidates, and Republicans 
a chance to pick their favorite Republi- 
can candidates. Primaries are the pre- 
liminaries before the “main event.” 

That main event comes on November 
7, 1950—when 35 Senators and all our 
435 Representatives are elected to Con- 
gress. They, plus the remaining 61 Sen- 
ators still with two or four years of their 
terms to serve, will make up the 82nd 
Congress which meets in January, 1951. 

Primaries are already under way in 
some states. Illinois held its primary 
election on April 11, and New Jersey 
followed on April 18. On May 2 voters 
go to the polls in Alabama, Florida, 
Indiana, and Ohio. Certain important 
trends seem certain to result from these 
internal party battles 


Why Have Primaries? 


The date for general elections for 
Congress (every two years) and the 
President and Vice-President (every 
four vears) is set by Congress for the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November. Congress forbids the 
states to deny the vote to anyone be- 
cause of his race, color, or sex. But be- 
yond this the states themselves set the 
rules for their own elections. 

Most states require a voter to be reg- 
istered in a party before he may vote in 
that party’s primary. In other words, 
you must announce that you generally 
support the Democratic (or Republican) 
party before you may help select the 
final candidates for your party in the 
November election. 

Why are primaries necessary? Sup- 
pose four Democrats decide they want 
to run for Senator in the state of Ohio. 
Who is to decide which one of them 
shall be the candidate? If the 
Ohio Democratic make the 
choice, it might be someone not in pop- 
ular favor with Ohio Democratic voters. 
The primary gives the final choice to 
the Democaatic After the pri- 
mary, all groups within the party usu- 
ally join forces to support their party's 
selection in Novembet 

Other states holding primaries in May 
are North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and 
Oregon. In June come California, Iowa, 
Maine, New Mexico, North and South 
Dakota. Other states hold primaries 
throughout the summer, with more than 
a dozen of them coming in September. 

Here are a few of the important races 
to watch in the early primaries. Remem- 
ber, these are contests within parties, 
not between the two parties: 


also 


party 


le aders 


voters 


Those 
All-Important 


Primaries 


Florida (May 2): Senator Claude 
Pepper is challenged for his Senate seat 
by Rep. George A. Smathers. Both are 
Democrats, and they are waging a fierce 
campaign. Pepper is accused of too- 
close association with left-wing organi- 
zations. Smathers, in turn, is accused of 
being a spokesman for “big business” 
interests. 

California (June 6): Senator Sheridan 
Downey, Democrat, is facing a 
Representative who would like to move 
to the upper chamber. She is Rep 
Helen Gahagan Douglas, a strong sup- 
porter of President Truman’s Fair Deal 
program. Also in California, some Dem 
ocrats are looking for a candidate in the 
primaries to oppose James Roosevelt, 
son of the late President. He is already 
hard at work campaigning for the gov- 
ernorship. Under California law, candi- 
dates can run in the primaries of both 
parties. Governor Earl Warren, 1948 
Republican Vice-Presidential nominee, 
plans to run for re-election, and may 
enter both Republican and Democratic 
primaries. 

Pennsylvania (May 16): .Republican 
Governor James H. Duff is campaigning 
for the Senate. He faces a candidate 
supported by Joseph R. Grundy’s so- 
called “Old Guard” group within the 
Republican party. 


also 


UNCLE SAM F 
ALVIN P. MEYER 
eM CAMDUOATE 
U.S. SENATOR 
i950 


Wide World 
Primary elections, open to all comers, 
may feature publicity stunts like this. 
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North Carolina (May 27): Senator 
Frank P. Graham, Democrat, faces at 
least three opponents for his Senate 
seat. Graham is widely known for his 
support for the Fair Deal program. 

South Carolina (July 11): Senator 
Olin D. Johnston, Democrat, is opposed 
for his Senate seat by Gov. J. Strom 
Thurmond, who was the Presidential 
candidate for the States’ Rights Demo 
crats in 1948. Also in South Carolina, 
James F. Byrnes is campaigning for the 
governorship against at least three other 
candidates. Byrnes is a former U. S 
Secretary of State, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, and “Assistant President” during 
World War II. He has recently made a 
number of speeches criticizing President 
Truman’s legislative program as leading 
the nation to “economic slavery.” 

Primaries are not held in every state 
Connecticut names its candidates 
through state-wide party conventions 

Some states have “run-off” primaries 
a few weeks after the first primary 
Suppose three men—Smith, Jones, and 
Brown—are candidates in the Alabama 
Senatorial primary. Suppose Smith gets 
40 per cent of the vote, Jones, 35 pe: 
cent, and Brown, 25 per cent. Although 
Smith came out on top, more people 
voted against him than for him. If the 
top candidate gets less than half of all 
the votes, a second primary (the “run- 
off”) is held between the two top can 
didates, Smith and Jones. 


“Run-Offs” in the South 


Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Missis 
sippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, and Texas hold “run-off” pri- 
maries. It is interesting to note that all 
of these states are in the South—where 
the Democratic party has been in almost 
undisputed control since the Civil War. 
Thus, various groups within the Demo- 
cratic party can run candidates in the 
first primary. The run-off primary, if it 
is necessary, gives most of the voters 
(those who are Democrats) 
between two men. The run-off winner 
is the almost automatic winner in the 
general election in November—because 
the Republican candidate rarely 
enough support to make a real contest 


a choice 


has 


Primary elections are held for many 
offices. Although national attention is 
focused on the candi- 
dates, many states have sharp battles 
for the governorship and other state 


Congressional 


county, or local offices. 

In 1950 there will be races for 35 
Senate seats instead of just 32 (one 
third of the Senate’s 96 members). This 
there are three Senators 
serving the remainder of terms of Sena 
tors who died or resigned. Several other 
Senators are also filling out unexpired 
terms, but these are terms which would 
have expired in 1950 anyway. 


is because 
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S YOUR powder dry? Here are tour 
separate and “smoking” arguments for 
some issue that 
Do vou agree with the 
writer in everv case? If not, don’t just 
Tell us why! 


or against national 


concerns us all 


seethe inwardly about it 


Comic Books 
Dear Editor 

One thing to consider in deciding the 
worth of fiction is its variety of plot, in 
cident, and character. 

I say that most comic books are with 
out variety of plot or incident, in that 
they are always so utterly fantastic. By 
fantastic | mean anvthing from the im- 
possible to the height of the ridiculous 
presented in a manner that we are to 
accept as normal. 

There isn’t any noticeable variety of 
character either. Nor are the characters 
people I would like to know—with the 
exception of Mutt and Jeff. (I could ex- 
change small talk with that little one 
for hours.) As for the others—no. They're 
not real. Who could make friends with 
a plastic man or one who can lift a 
building on his shoulders or go flying 
off into space? To be real, a person must 
have faults, even though they may be 
only small ones. Comic book characters 
Dagwood excluded, have none. 

Comic books do not depict life as we 
know it. What earthly person has ever 
been transported to Mars simply by 
Shazam” or “Holy Moley”? But 
that sort of thing is very commonplace 


saving 


In comic books 

Are thev good entertainment? For my 
self, I would pronounce an immediate 
no. Yet every night I'm surrounded on 
the bus by twenty-one mute characters 
with comic books in front of their faces 
When I wish to converse with a friend 
1 must first drag him away from the en- 
ticing, beautifully illustrated adventures 
of the Magic Mouse or Wonder Woman 

Mary Kempe 


Motley (Minn.) H. § 
Control of Atomic Energy 
Dear Editor 
So long as nations and their citizens 


in the field of atomic 
the hazards of wartare are 


compete energy 


itomic great 


indeed. Uranium is a material of vast 
strategic importance to nations trying to 
establish 
rhe fact that only a few places in the 
vide the elet 


situation that might 


themselves as world powers 


world pro ent uranium cre 


' 


tes a competitive 


produce an inte rnational CTISIS 


¢ asily 


There is no adequate military de 


at the present time ind possibly 
until some 


weapons 


tense 
time in the 
All the 


atomic 


there won't be 
atom 


control of 


future—against 


more reason why 


energy is so vital 
Therefore the 


plan, whatever it may 


rete s/ 


be, for international control of atomic 
energy must involve international action 
and minimize rivalry between ations 
in the dangerous aspects of atomic de- 
velopment 

Helen Mae Bousky 


Will Rogers H. $ 
Tulsa, Okla 


Teen-Agers 
Dear Editor 


There are close to three thousand 
students in our high school, and I know 
quite a few of them. But I don’t know 
one who has been hurt or killed while 
playing “chicken” or any of the other 
much-publicized teen-age drivers’ 
“games.” None of my classmates is peri- 
odically drunk or gets kicked out of “hot 
spots.” If it’s the teen-ager who takes 
all these chances in search of a little 
excitement, it’s not the teen-ager I 
know! 

Adelaide Lewis 
Maury High School 
Norfolk, Va 


Compulsory Military Training 
Dear Editor 

Many people believe that compulsory 
training is a new and revolu 
Actually, it’s based on the 
principle suggested by President George 


military 
tionary idea 


Washington in a speech to Congress. 

Washington said, “It should be laid 
down as a primary position and the ba- 
sis of our system that every citizen who 
enjoys the protection of a free govern- 
ment owes not only a portion of his 
property but even of his personal serv 
ices for the defense of it... . A plan for 
training would make us formidable to 
those who would otherwise become our 
enemies.” 


Never in the history of the United 





What Do YOU Think? 


@ Do you have an opinion on cur- 
rent affairs, a gripe. or a pet peeve? 
Write it up and send it to the 
“Roundup.” The interesting 
and significant contributions will be 
published. Address: Roundup Edi- 
tor, Senior Scholastic, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. This is the 
chance you have been waiting for. 
Hop to it! 


most 
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States have we been prepared for a war. 
Although in the past we have survived 
through the determined last-minute ef 
forts of the American people, in an- 
other war we might not be so lucky. 

By training the youth of America 
now, we can be prepared against any 
aggressor nation or nations. People who 
argue that such training would be un- 
constitutional seem to fofget that Thom- 
as Jefferson, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence and active 
in drawing it up, advocated military 
training. 

To those who ask, “How can we keep 
America safe?” I would answer, “By 
keeping America strong!” 

Mickey Galumbeck 
Maury High School 
Norfolk, Va. 


Government Reform 
Dear Editor 

In this day and age, when game laws 

are provided to prevent the extermina- 
tion of wildlife, shouldn’t some law be 
enacted to protect the safety of govern 
ment? 
a time, my grandfather 
tells me, when government was in the 
hands of broad-minded 
men. Their aim was to better the stand- 
ards of living and to produce a more 
healthy, peaceful world for their chil- 
dren. 

What has happened to the successors 
of these worthy gentlemen? 

The world today is a wonderfully 
hamstrung affair. Government officials 
are so busy fighting among themselves 
over public favor they’ve forgotten that 
their job is to preserve and strengthen 
our democracy whether or not it will 
lose them votes at the next election. The 
word, “politician,” is slowly becoming a 
synonym for “grafter” or “gangster.” To 
day, any youth who is interested in en- 
tering government relations or politics 
is quickly discouraged. 

Therefore, I propose that a law be 
enacted to protect the few, fine, up- 
standing statesmen who remain in this 
snake pit. What's good enough for duck 
and pheasant should be good enough 
for the men who are fighting for om 
democracy. 


There was 


wise, honest, 


Bill Hughes 
Will Rogers High Schoo! 
Tulsa, Okla. 












A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. LATIN AMERICA 


Examine the italicized word or 
phrase in each sentence. If it makes 
the statement a true one, write the 
letter T in the space provided at the 
left. If the word or phrase is incorrect, 


write the word or phrase which will 


make the sentence correct Each 
counts 3. Total 30 
____1.A country in the 


Andes lying on the equator is Ecuador. 

- 2. Most of the length 
of the Amazon River is in Peru. 
CS. The Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs is a unit of the 
Department of Commerce 

4. The Dominican 

Republic, Cuba, and Mexico are in 
the Caribbean Sea. 

___5. It is 7,000 miles 
from the Rio Grande to Cape Horn. 

—— 6. When it is winter 
in the United States it is winter in 
Argentina 
= = 7. The life expect- 
ancv in Latin America is shorter than 
in the U. S. 

8. The Spaniards and 
came to Latin 
large numbers in the 1600s. 
pps 9. Atter Canada, the 
next largest country in the Western 
Hemisphere is the United States 
wecbeseeie 10. Mestizos 
mixed Indian and Spanish blood 


My 


Portuguese America in 


are of 


score 


Il. RISE AND FALL OF WAGES 


In the space provided to the left 
of each of the following statements 
place a T if it a true statement of fact 
ind an O if it is simply an opinion. 
Each counts 3. Total 15. 


ln real workers are 35 
per cent better off than they 
were ten years ago , 
Workers are still not receiving 
as great a share of profits as 
they 


Wages 


deserve 


The majority of negotiations be- 
tween unions and employers are 
settled without strikes. 

4. The contract between General 
Motors and the United Auto 
Workers should be extended in 
its present form. 


5. The cost of living index has de 
clined since 1948. 
My score 


ill. PRIMARY ELECTIONS 


On the line to the left of the name 
in Column A, write the number pre 
ceding the name of the State listed in 
Column B in which the person is a 
candidate for office. Each 
Total 27. 


counts 3 


Column B 


California 


Column A 
a. Claude Pepper 1 
b. George 
Smathers 
ame ' 
c. James H. Duff O. Sasicote nis 
d James 
Roosevelt 
e. James F 
Byrnes 3 Florida 
Helen Gahagan 
Douglas 


hd Frank P 


sa a 4. So. Carolina 
h. Earl Warren 
i. Olin D. 

Johnston 5. No. Carolina 


My 


score 
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IV. FOUR-ROUND DEBATE 


Suppose that you were the first af- 
firmative speaker in a formal debate 
at vour school. What procedure would 
you follow? Write T if a statement is 
true, F if Each 
otal 12 


it’s false counts 2 


You would 

1. Introduce the other speakers and 

keep order. 

Be responsible for points made 

by vour side of the debate. 

3. Prepare a three-part brief of 
your speech. 

4. Include only three or four argu- 
ments in brief. 

5. State the issues to be debated 
in the form of questions. 

6. Give the first rebuttal speech. 


to 


your 


My score___ 


V. ANNE BECOMES AN ACTRESS 

These choice questions are based 
on Katherine Albert's story. On the 
line to the left of each letter, write 
the number of the correct answer 
Each counts 4. Total 16. 


a. The arrival of Patty Lawrence 


always gives Mrs. Ballard a 
feeling of 
1. disgust 2. pity 3. dread 


b. Whenever 
adult, Patty 


she speaks to an 


1. adopts a defensive manner 

2. becomes insulting 

3. wears a deadpan expression 

c. When Anne hears her mother 
reading the part of Evelyn, she 

1. looks embarrassed 

2. bursts out laughing 

3. savs, “Golly Mom, vou're  ter- 

rific !” 
d. Anne’s idea of fear is associated 


with 
1. a Hallowe'en party 
2. report cards 
3. being alone in the dark 


My score 


My total score __ 


My name — 
Quiz for issue of April 26, 1950 


Answers in Teacher Edition 
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the WISE 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Member of a Moham- 
which practices 
self-denial Some obse rve a 
ritual of violent (Hence, the 
familiar expression, whirling dervish. ) 

pampas—A noun. Vast treeless 
plains, especially in Argentina. 





dervish—A noun 


medan religious order 
dervishes 


dancing 


grassy 





pellagra—A noun. Chronic, non-conta- 
gious disease affecting the skin, digestion, 
and nervous system. Probably from Italian 
pelle agra (rough skin). 

Thespian—Noun and adjective. An ac- 
tor. Also, pertaining to acting. So-called 
for Thespis, who lived in the sixth century 
B. C., and is supposed to have founded 
Greek drama 


“NEIGHBORLY” WORDS 

Try making a list of Latin-American 
word “imports.” You'll find it impressive 
It will also prove (if vou still need proof! ) 
that our economic, political, and cultural 
history is closely linked with that of our 
Spanish-speaking neighbors to the south. 


Eight such 
defined below 
missing letters 


words are 
blanks with the 


“good-ne ighbor 


Fill the 


l. b o (small donkey used as a 
pack animal 

2.s—¢€ t — (afternoon nap) 

3. t = r granular food sub 
stance used in puddings ) 

4 y t ( prairie wolf) 

5.q—--—-n- e (bitter, white sub 


stance used for medicinal purposes ). 
6. —l— —« (South 
mal whose hair is used in fabrics). 
rich mass of ore; 
yielding wealth or good fortune ). 
8. d—s — —r—d — (reckless crimi- 
nal). 


American ani- 


i. b-—-n—-—z 














‘TPIS is wi Bar- 

bara Forsyth told the members ot 
the International Relations Club. “We're 
planning to have a series of debates on 


workshop ‘session, 


timely questions topics like atomic en- 
ergy control, or the extension of social 
security—to liven up our programs 

Today we've asked Don Kleckne1 
and Ray Stief of the varsity debate 
team to tell us how to plan and conduct 
these debates Okay, Don.” 

“That's a big order,” Don said as he 
grinned and came to the front of the 
room, “but here goes. 

‘A debate is a formal argument be- 
tween two Each side seeks to 
convince the judges that its point of 
view is the correct one. The question 
for debate is always stated in the af- 
firmative and should give each side a 
good opportunity to present a logical 
case. (Examples: (1) Resolved, that we 
are justified in aiding Tito. (2) Re- 
solved, that the price-support program 
for farm products be continued.)” 

Don turned to the blackboard, “In 
order to save time, we've put a series 
f questions about debate on the black 
board. Ray will read the questions and 


teams. 


I'll answer them.” 

Here’s a summary of Don and Ray’s 
questions ind answers on debate , 

Why should everyone learn the ABC's 
of debating, anyway? 

Answer: Debating helps you learn 
to think straight. In both the business 
ind social world, you must frequently 
make decisions. Should you take this 

Or the other one? Do you recom- 
mend this method of 
mother one? The person with a knowl- 
| 


procedure? Or 
1s etter pi pared t 
He also can state 
] 


lecisions logically 


e an affirmative d 

pues Resolved, that 
ustified in aiding Tito. How do you 
prepare for the debate? 

Facts to know about the actual de 
bate. A chairman introduces the speak- 
ers and keeps 
there are tw 


der. In this instance, 


lebaters for the iffrma- 





No. 6 in a Series on Speech Techniques 


to a Deeision 


Formal debating is easy—if 
you follow a few simple rules 


By WILLIAM FAVEL 


tive team and two tor the negative. 
You, the first debater for the affirmative, 
are the first speaker, and you have 10 
minutes for your speech. The commit 
tee of judges listens closely to all the 
speakers. At the end of the debate the 
judges decide which side has made the 
most points that were not satisfactorily 
refuted by the Your 
school follows the debate system where- 
by each speaker makes as many points 
for his side as possible and then attacks 
the arguments of the speaker who pre- 
ceded him. 

How to outline your speech. The gen- 
eral rules for outlining are similar to 
those for writing a theme. (See Senior 
Scholastic for Nov. 2, 1949, p. 18.) A 
debate outline, called a brief, is simply 
an orderly summary in skeleton form 
of your speech. A brief has three parts: 
(1) an introduction, (2) the body 
(proof), and (3) the conclusion 

Here is a model brief 

Resolved, that we 
ing Tito 


opposing side. 


are justified in aid- 


Introduction 

. Definition of terms 
A. Justified means 
B. Aiding means ' 

. Restate the question in the light of 
the above de finitions. Is it worth- 
while for the United States to 
spend millions of dollars to 
send supplies to help Tito? 

debated are de- 


The wsues to he 


termined 
A. Both sides lito's Yugo 
slavia is not demotratic, etc 
Both sides agree not to exclude 
this factor from the debate: Rus- 
sia’s attitude toward us if we do 
or don't help Tito 
IV. The issues to be debated are stated 


in the form of 


admit 


jue stions, 


A. Will helping Tito encourage 
other nations behind iron curtain 
to revolt from Russian bloc? 

B. Would the proposed plan to help 
Tito actually work? 

Proof 
. The first issue is true, for: 

A. This reason, which is true be- 
cause 
1. This statement proves it. 

2. This fact proves it. 

Same method as above. 


Conclusion 

. The affirmative speaker (speakers) 
has proved the following points 
A. Restate the first issue. 

B. Restate the second issue. 

. The affirmative speaker (speakers) 
believes he has proved the proposi- 
tion. 

Similarly, speakers for the negative 
side would prepare their briefs, 
seeking to disprove the proposition. 


Order, Please! 


What is the order of speakers in a 
debate? 

ANSWER: (1 
first 
(4) second negative. These 
speeches are followed by four- to five- 
minute rebuttal speeches in this order: 
(1) first negative, (2) first affirmative, 
(3 negative, (4) 


first affirmative, (2) 
affirmative, 
main 


) 
(3 


negative, ) second 


) second second af 
firmative. 

What is a rebuttal speech? 

Answer: The rebuttal speech at- 
tempts to disprove the arguments made 
by your opponents and to strengthen 
your own arguments. 

Follow these four steps: (1) quote 
your opponent's statement; (2) state 
your denial (refutation) of the state- 
ment; give proof; (3) show how this 
destroys or undermines your opponent's 
argument; ( 41) show how it strengthens 
your own case, 

“In summary,” Don said, “read wide- 
ly on your subject before you prepare 
vour brief. three or four big 
arguments and state them in good Eng- 
Give down-to-earth examples. If 
you learn to use these tips, then your 
knowledge of debate will have dollars- 
and-sense value when you get out in 
the business and social world.” 


Use only 


lish 




















It was Anne who got the leading part in the play—but 
not until Dad took the role of the villain! 


Anne Becomes an Actress 


‘6g GOT it! I got it! I got it!” Anne 
shot the words at her mother with 
the explosive precision of a ma- 

chine gunner. She performed _ five 

pirouettes around the living-room and 
then flopped herself down on the big 
chintz chair. “Isn’t it wonderful, Mother: 

Aren't you excited? I got it!” 

Mrs. Ballard, a pretty woman only 
twenty-three years older than her four- 
teen-year-old daughter, knew what “it” 
was. For the past three weeks Anne’s 
every sentence had begun with “If I 
get it.” 

Three weeks before, the principal of 
the high school had announced that the 
freshman class would present the play 
Guest in the House and that Miss 
Beatty, dramatics teacher, would inter 
view prospective actors and actresses in 
the auditorium between three and five. 

This “devastating” announcement 
was repeated by Anne that night at 
dinner. “So I’m trying out for it,” she 


said. 





Reprinted by permission of Harold Ober 
Associates from Woman's Home Compan- 
ion. Copyright 1949 by Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co. 





“What part?” Mrs. Ballard asked. 

Anne glanced at her father with 
sympathy, as if to ask how an intelli- 
gent man like him could have endured 
fifteen years of such stupidity. “Why, 
the lead, of course,” she explained. 

Mr. Ballard said that was fine but 
that she shouldn’t count on it too much. 

“Did you ever see Guest in the 
House, Anne?” Mrs. Ballard asked. 

Anne sighed. Her mother must be, 
like most elderly persons, the victim of 
complete loss of memory. “You know, 
Mother. I had measles when the movie 
was at the Lotus. Patty called you to 
see how I was and told vou to tell me 
she was going to the movies and it was 
Guest in the House and she was sorry 
I couldn't go. It you 
would remember a thing like that.” 

Mrs. Ballard did not explain that it 
was difficult to recall all of Anne’s vital 
experiences at a moment's notice. 
“Well, your father and I saw the play— 
remember, Harry? Mary Anderson was 
so wonderful—” 

“Will you tell me, Mother?” Anne 
was excited. “Will you tell me just how 
she did it? Oh, that would be a big 
help. Because Patty never saw the play 


seems to me 
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By KATHERINE ALBERT 


and it’s the play we're doing, not the 
movie. 

“Naturally,” Mrs 
trv to remember 

She looked at the bland pink- 
cheeked face of her child and not by 
the wildest stretch of the imagination 
could she picture her as the scheming 
neurotic invalid so capably played by 
Miss Anderson. “Wouldn't it be better,” 
she asked, “if you tried out for Mrs.— 
oh, what was her name—Proctor? She 
was such a sweet, wholesome kind of 


Ballard said, “I'll 


character.” 

“| don't want to be sweet and whole- 
some,” Anne scoffed. “I want to be the 
leading lady.” 

Thereafter Anne devoted her piano- 
practice hours to memorizing the part- 
“just in case I get it.” Her bedroom 
light had burned long after the ten 
o'clock personal curfew as she gazed at 
herself dreamily in the mirror, turning 
her head this way and that, smiling to 
her reflection and then baring her teeth 
like an outraged animal. 

During this time high school gossip 
was reported daily at home. Everyone 
was eliminated but herself and Patty 
Lawrence, Anne’s best friend and most 
deadly rival. Patty definitely had the 
part, a class member had 
dropped. Then this rumor was proved 
groundless, and Miss Beatty was over- 
heard mentioning Anne’s name. Anne 
had reeled dizzily from the bottomless 
pit of despair to the highest cloud of 
ecstasy. And Mrs. Ballard reeled with 
her. 


eaves- 
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But now the suspense was Over, the 
supreme moment had been realized. “I 
got it. I got it. I got it!” 

“Oh, Anne, that’s wonderful!” Mrs. 
Ballard said. Anne had risen and was 
leaping about the room. Unsuccessfully 
Mrs. Ballard tried to hug a whirling 
dervish. 

The doorbell rang and Mrs. Ballard 
heard the maid say, “She’s in the liv- 
ing-room, Patty.” As usual, the arrival 
of Patty Lawrence brought Mrs. Ballard 
a tinge of apprehension. 

Patty was a pretty girl 
with a thin feline face and eyes that 
tilted slightly at the corners. Her hair 
was long and fair, and whenever she 
spoke to an adult, she masked her face 
in an uncommunicative smile. 

“I was just appraised of the good 
news,” Patty said after formal how-do- 
you-do’s to Mrs. Ballard. 

“Apprised.” Mrs. Ballard could not 
resist the correction. 

“Yes, Mrs. Ballard, I was surprised. 
Nobody thought Anne would get the 
part at all! I know personally that Miss 
Beatty thought I could handle the role 
of Evelyn better than Anne but she 
didn’t want to see me act such a horrid, 
nasty character.” 

A sound like a distinctly polite rasp- 
kerry emanated from Mrs. Ballard’s 
larynx. 

“I'm terribly excited; I’m just mad to 
play that part. It’s a part I feel I can 
get my teeth into,” Anne repeated a 
quotation from a recent interview with 
Dolores Dwyer in Anne’s favorite film 
magazine. 

“Well, Anne,” Patty said, “I don’t 
want to sound discouraging, but when 
Miss Beatty gave me the part of Mrs. 
Dow, she said she was giving me such 


Lawrence 


a small part because she wanted me 
learn the part of Evelyn, too, and if 
.» Patty 
left the sentence dangling ominously 

Anne is quite healthy,” Mrs. Ballard 
said. : 

Oh, I didn’t mean if anything 
should happen to her physically,” Patty 
wide-eyed at the thought. 
isn’t a good enough 


} 
ictress to really get her teeth into the 


anything happened to you. . 


xpl Line d 


I just mean if she 


part 
Patty 
irm of the love 


turned, seated herself on the 
in a far- 
Oh, dear, all this 
hustle and e to be an 


Annes blood 


seat and said 

away dreamy nce, 

actress I 

just hope it doesn't get in 
} 


1] 


so she'll trv to be me.” 

Patty sounded so exactly 
Anderson 
n Guest in the 


started visibly. 


like Mary 
studiedly sweet com- 
House that Mrs. 

What did you 


in het 
ments 
Ballard 
say? 
“Oh, don’t 
lard,” Patty 
luck in the world.” 
At this moment 


nisunderstand, Mrs. Bal- 


said. “I wish Anne all the 


Mrs. Ballard knew 


that temperamentally and emotionally 
Patty Lawrence was much better 
equipped for the role of Evelyn than 
Anne. But in this moment she made a 
mental vow that Patty should not play 
the part. 

That night after Anne had gone to 
bed, Mr. Ballard did his homework. He 
was a commercial photographer and 
his activity outside his studio consisted 
of closely studying photographs of the 
long-legged, slim-hipped beauties who 
decorated the pages of high fashion 
To Mr. Ballard this chore 
as “analyzing” the compe- 


magazines. 
was known 
tition. 

He was so engrossed in his work that 
he heard only vaguely something Mrs. 
Ballard had just said. He asked, “What 
did you say, darling?” 

She repeated the words she had just 
spoken. “ “You leave me alone. I hate 
you. I hate all of you. I've never done 
anything wrong in my life. All I asked 
was a little corner in your house and 
now look what's happened.’” 

“That’s what I thought you said,” 
Mr. Ballard muttered. — 

Mrs. Ballard’s voice rose, high, emo- 
tional, shrill. “‘And I don’t want your 
advice. You've all concentrated on 
making me miserable. I didn’t ask to 
come here in the first place. Why did 
you bring me here—?’” 

“Why, because we were married,” 
Mr. Ballard said. Then he saw the play 
script in her hand. “Thinking of be- 
coming a dramatic reader?” 

She tossed the script aside. “No,” 
she said. “By golly, Patty is not going 
to play that part! I'm going to make 
Anne give a good performance!” 


; woke the next morning with 
sniffles, and for the first time in her 
life Mrs. Ballard was glad. It rained 
and that precluded school but not a 
day’s rehearsal. As she kissed Mr. Bal- 
lard good-bye she said, “Anne’s going 


to be wonderful by tomorrow. I've 
been thinking all night. I 
Mary Ande rson 
everything and I'm 
all to Anne.” 


It was not so easy 


reme mber 
and did 


teach it 


how said 


going to 
as she had made 
It was, in fact, the most gruel- 
ing experience of Mrs. Ballard’s lite 

‘Now,” she said to Anne, 
the re. You re 
Mary Ande rson 
you just watch what I do.’ 

Mrs. Ballard, script in hand, ran out 
into the hall and then floated dreamily 
In a high childish voice 

thank you, thank you 

You don’t mind my 
Ever 
settled that I was to come I’ve been so 
excited I couldn't sleep. ... Please Say 
I haven't inconvenienced you.’ ” 

Mrs. Ballard thought she had read 


it sound 


you stand 
And I'm 
Now 


the audience. 


be Ing Eve lyn 


into the room 
she said, “ “Oh, 
for having me 


1,.2 
being a day early since it was 


the speech rather well, but the look on 
Anne's face combined acute disgust 
with such embarrassment that she 
could not meet her mother’s eyes. She 
said, “Oh, Mother! Really! That just 
couldn't have been the way Miss An- 
derson did it!” 

“Well, it Mrs. Ballard 
sharply. “Exactly the way she did it!” 

“If | have to do it like that,” Anne 
said, “I wont do it—that’s all. I 
just won't get up there in front of all 
those kids and act like such a jerk. 

“All right, Anne,” Mrs. Ballard said 
coolly. “Suppose you read for me now. 
Here—the last scene.” 

It was a scene in which the leading 
character had to express tear, anxiety, 
and utmost guile. Anne read the lines 
with about as much guile on her face 
as a six-weeks-old baby. 

“Look, Anne,” Mrs. Ballard said, 
“This is a deeply neurotic character. 
Do you know what ‘neurotic’ means?” 

“Sure,” Anne said. “Kind of batty.” 

Mrs. Ballard thought that over. 
“Well, not quite. It’s more—it’s more— 
oh, skip it. But she is afraid. And you 
know what fear is.” 

“Oh, sure,” Anne said. 

“Then perhaps it would help,” Mrs. 
Ballard suggested hopefully, “to recall 
a time in your life when you were 
afraid.” 

“Well,” Anne said, “I was pretty 
scared at Patty's Hallowe'en party 
when Hershell Kraft had on a devil 
mask and jumped out at me from the 
coat closet.” 

“I guess that will have to do,” Mrs. 
Ballard moaned. “You see, Evelyn is 
the victim of a feather phobia. She's 
afraid of birds.” 

“Well, that’s just silly,” Anne said. 
“What's so scary about a bird?” 

“I don’t know, Anne!” Mrs. Ballard 
tried to keep her voice from rising. 
“But the authors of this play say Eve 
lyn is psychologically afraid of birds, 


was,” said 


just 


and I’m sure they know more about 
the character than you do.” 

There was a long vacant silence. At 
last Mrs. Ballard ‘Very. well, 
read it and think about 
how ili uid you were ot Hershe Il.” 

Anne read the lines exactly as be 
fore, with one exception. She added 


said 


Anne, again 
yy 


what actors call a “piece of business’ 
by jumping two feet, yelling and fling- 
ing the script into the air. 

“Oh, Anne, no!” Mrs. Ballard said 

“Well, that’s what I did when Her- 
shell jumped 

It’s not what you did,” Mrs. Ballard 
said in a death grapple with patience, 
“it’s how felt. It's the emotion of 
fear!” She scooped up the pages and 
thrust them at Anne. 

I'm afraid you're not making this 
very clear to me, Mother,” Anne said. 

Continued on page 24) 
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BOY dates GIRL 


HOW can you, as host or hostess, 
, keep a party “pepped up” all eve- 
ning? 


A. As host or hostess, the party’s on 
you—from beginning to end. You're the 
pace-setter, so stay on your toes! Make 
plans in advance to have not one, but 
several things to do (dancing, singing, 
ping-pong, cards, or other games) and 
see that all of your guests participate, 
even if you have to pull them in. 

A sure way of having your party 
“good to the last minute” is to make 
something special of the refreshments. 
Turn your kitchen into a Canteen or a 
Lunch Stand. Arrange a_ counter 
(tables) in front. of the stove with 
chairs or stools on the service side. Get 
a couple of the guests to don aprons 
and be countermen and serve hot grilled 
“franks” on rolls with onions, slaw, and 
sliced dills on the side. Your guests may 
like the idea so well that they'll try to 
make it an “All-Night Lunch Stand,” 
in which case you’d better post a sign 
announcing closing time! 


Q. How do you introduce guests at 
a party, particularly if there’s a large 
crowd? 


A. The simplest way to introduce one 
person to a roomful of people is to get 
the group’s attention with a “Hi, every- 
body!” and then say: “I'd like you to 
meet Chip Carter.” 

There’s no use trying to reel off the 
names of dozens of people, even if your 
memory is that good! Chip’s isn’t good 
enough to remember a complete guest 
list all in one introduction. Later on, 
though, it would be nice of you to give 
Chip some leads on a few of the guests 
you know best—“Bev Mason’s a whiz of 
a tennis player” or “Dave Knox is as 
keen on aviation as you are.” That sort 
of lead helps a stranger to feel easier 
and freer in his conversation. 

fndividual introductions, of course, 
are nicer, if you can make the rounds 
before the evening’s half gone. Always 
introduce boys to girls or women. In 
translation, this means that you say the 
girls or woman’s name first: “Marge, 
this is Chip Carter.” Or “Mrs. Snow, 
I'd like you to meet Chip Carter.” 

\Iso, introduce young people to older 
people. “Mr. Snow, J’d like you to meet 
Chip Carter and Monk Lewis.” 

QO. How do you keep a conversation 
going in a roomful of strangers? Re- 
irls from out of town were 


cently two 


visiting me. (They didn’t know each 
other.) In the course of the evening, 
two boys from school dropped in. And 
later some of my brother's friends came 
over. I was the only one present who 
knew all three groups of people. The 
evening was full of awkward silences. 
What should I have done? 


A. When you find yourself host or 
hostess to a group of strangers, you 
should try to steer the conversation to 
general topics that everyone present can 
discuss. If Brick and Larry insist on 
rehashing Jackson High’s last soccer 
game, naturally Dinny and Sheila will 
have to sit silently by. If you and Dinny 
go in for a lot of heavy reminiscing 
about a summer at camp, the others 
will be left out. But if you introduce a 
discussion of current events or of recent 
movies, records, or books, everyone can 
participate. 

If a group is too large to be included 
in one conversation, you should keep 
circulating around the room, prepared 
to toss fuel on any dying conversations. 
Encourage your guests to circulate, too. 
Say, “Dinny, I want you to come meet 
Larry Winters. He’s crazy about sailing, 
too.” Or, “Chet, come talk to Red 
Brady. Red says Westbrook High put 
on a carnival last year, and he can give 
you some ideas on running ours.” 


fy (uy teed 


Rescuing a_ sinking conversation— 
whether you are the hostess or just the 
girl who gets stuck with the new boy 
between dances at your prom—is easy 
if you keep two handy phrases in your 
vocabulary. These lifesavers are “Tell 
me about * and “Have you heard 
about. . .” 

All you know about Dave Diamond 
is that he recently moved to your town 
from Idaho. That’s enough. You say, 
“Tell me about Idaho. Is the country 
as wild as they say? Are there many 
cowboys in that part of the West? How 
big is the average ranch? etc.” 

When Dave's breath gives out, you 
shift to the have you heard tack. Has he 
heard about the new system your school 
has for electing officers to the student 








Geo. Clark for News Syndicate Co., Inc 
“it just looks as though I’m more 
popular since we bought a television 
set. They don‘t even know I’m here.” 


council? If not, explain it. Has he heard 
that scientists say they will land a 
rocket on the moon in ten years? Sup- 
ply the details. Dave will ask questions. 

Naturally, the have you heard trick 
takes a little advance planning on your 
part. You'll need to read newspapers 
and magazines for ammunition. 


Q. How should you act at a party 
when you're asked to do something and 
you don’t want to do it because you are 
shy? 


A. You can’t go to many parties with- 
out coming up against a game that re- 
quires a stunt or a forfeit. Such stunts 
and forfeits are usually designed to make 
you look as silly as possible. Check? 
And whatever makes you look silly, the 
gang thinks is funny. Check? 

All right. You shouldn’t accept an in- 
vitation unless you’re going to respond 
to the spirit of the occasion. It’s unfair 
to your hostess. 

Step in and take your part. When 
you're asked to crow like a rooster, the 
easiest way out is to crow like a rooster. 
The gang wants to hear you crow. They 
don’t care how well you do it. They'll 
like it even more if you sound like a 
feeble hen! And they'll laugh with you 
for being a good sport. 

The sure way to call attention to 
yourself is to balk, to blush, to stammer 
that you “couldn't possibly.” That em- 
barrasses everyone and throws a damper 
on the party. 

Crazy as a forfeit may seem, paying 
it is often a healthy thing. It’s good for 
anyone to be able to laugh at himself. 
It’s good for a fellow to find himself in 
a spot where he doesn’t look so sharp, 
and has to carry through on spirit alone. 
Sooner or later, he'll find himself in an 
awkward situation outside a party— 
where poise is inportant. Make your 
poise shatterproof] 








Wi i“Tops, don't miss. “Worthwhile 
Save Your Money 


“CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN (20th 
Century-Fox. Produced by Lamar 
Trotti. Directed by Walter Lang.) 


~ YOUR EDITORS 
= have chosen the 
movie version of 
Frank and Ernes- 
tine Gilbreth’s 
Cheaper by the 
Dozen as their 
Movie-of-the- 
Month for April. 

The Gilbreths’ popular book about 
life with the father of a dozen was an 
account of their own childhood in the 
1920s and of the fabulous father who 
dominated it Trotti has taken 
the most amusing incidents from their 


SBLAON AHL A0 AAO! 


MOV EOF THE MONTH 


Lama 


story and fashioned them into a screen- 
play that should provile a round of 
chuckles for your whole family. 
Clifton Webb takes a vacation from 
his Belvedere roles to play Frank Gil- 
breth, Sr., the rugged individualist who 
believed children were “cheaper by 
the dozen.” The real Mr. Gilbreth was 
industrial whose 
“pet peeve” was waste motion. Gil- 


a famous engineer 
breth’s love of efficiency was not con- 
fined to his business affairs, and the 
Gilbreth clan never knew when they 
might find Morse code charts tacked 
up in the bathroom—so that they could 
learn the code as they brushed their 
teeth. 

Webb plays this lusty, eccentric 
character with relish. We are sorry to 
say, however, that Webb appears to 
be more intrigued with the fact that 

Continued on page 25) 


In Cheaper by the Dozen indignant 
father (Clifton Webb) discovers daughter 
(Jeanne Crain) has bobbed her hair! 





Dull Dan to Honor Man 





Dan was a wash-out 

when called on in class— 
Why, even in gym 

he scarcely could pass! 


So Dan has it daily, 
finds to his joy 

This great “build-up” breakfast 
makes him a new boy! 


AW - 
ULL 
THE BREAKFAST F 
POWER FROM NIAGARA FALLS! 


For pure energ 

's 
ness, there 
NABISCO SHREDDED 


Crunchy, glee th hearty 


. day! 
SS Napisco SHREDDED 


BAKED BY NABISCO 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Woll chart and student project sheets on the role of whole wheat in America’s 
economy and in family diet are available. Write National Biscuit Company, Niogora Folls, New York, 


Dept. S-350. (Offer good in United States only 





One day the school nurse 
suggested he eat 

Wholesome NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT... 


Now honors he’s earned 

in all of his studies — 
He’s agile at sports— 

the best of his buddies! 
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Anne Becomes an Actress 
(Continued from page 20) 


They began again and nothing Mrs. 
Ballard could say or do produced fear, 
anxiety, or guile in Anne. At half-past 
three, when school let out, Hershell 
Kraft arrived 

“We're going for a walk, Mother,” 
Anne said, without consulting Hershell, 
without consulting her mother, taking 
for granted that Hershell wanted to 
walk, as he obviously did by the look 
of adoring submission on his face. 

Mrs. Ballard stood at the door 
watching the boy and her daughter 
stroll to the street. Only a year before, 
when Anne had been visited by an- 
other child, they “went out to play.” 
Now Anne and an admirer “went for a 
walk.” 

Mrs. Ballard felt loneliness and a 
strangely sweet despair. She sat on the 
sun porch rocking Rerself gently back 
and forth in the glider, listening for 
the banging front door which was the 
invariable sign of Anne's return. At 
least this had not changed. But the 
door did not bang. Instead, the tele- 
phone rang and Anne announced she 
had been asked by Hershell’s mother to 
stay at Hershell’s house for dinner. 
Mrs. Ballard felt very tired just sitting, 
an unopened mystery story on her lap. 

It was thus Mr. Ballard found her 
when he came home that evening. 


H: WAS in a jovial mood. The adver- 
tising agency believed his latest series 
of photographs for Sandra sandals the 
best he had ever done. 

Mrs. Ballard said that was fine, but 
her mood persisted despite her hus- 
band’s enthusiam. 

Mr. Ballard, seeing her preoccupa- 
tion, thumbed througlf the “what-have- 
[-not-done-now?” file in his mind. Fi- 
nally he got it. “Oh,” he said. “Meant 
to ask you first thing. How did your 
rehearsal go today?” 

Mrs. Ballard burst into tears. “Just 
awful, Harry,” she sobbed. “Anne is a 
terrible actress.” 

Mr. Ballard put his arm around his 
wite. “Well,” he said, “it will not cause 
my suicide to discover my child is not 
a gifted The spian ‘i 

Oh, I don’t want her to go on the 
Mrs. Ballard said tentatively, 
but if she doesn’t do this part well at 
rehearsals, Patty Lawrence will get it. 
And, Harry Ballard, if she does, I'll 
hold you personally responsible.” 

Although the years should have 
taught him the pattern of his wife's 
inverse reasoning, Mr. Ballard was al- 
ways fumbling when she advanced her 

theories. For years his in- 
evitable question had been, “But why?” 

But why?” he asked, “What have I 
got to do with it?” 


stage 


‘ 


startling 


“You love me too much,” Mrs. Bal- 
lard said flatly. 

She seemed to feel the conversation 
was closed, but Mr. Ballard’s mind 
could not accept the answer. 

“Let me get this straight,” he said, 
“If Patty plays the part of Evelyn, it is 
because I love you too much?” 

“Exactly,” Mrs. Ballard said. 

“May I have a blueprint of that 
reasoning?” Mr. Ballard asked. 

“Can't you see? We've given Anne 
too much security. She’s never cried 
herself to sleep to the sound of my 
screams while you were beating me. 
That poor child has known nothing 
all her life but love and affection,” 

“And that’s not good?” Mr. Balfard 
asked. 

“It’s good for some things,” Mrs. Bal- 
lard said. “It’s good for Erepteens” 

“And we don't want Anne to be 
happy?” 

Mrs. Ballard ignored this. “Do you 
know something, Harry Ballard?” 

“I'm beginning to doubt it,” he in- 
terposed. 

Mrs. Ballard went right on. “Anne 
doesn’t know the meaning of fear or 
anxiety and, without having experi- 
enced that, she'll never be able to play 
this part.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Ballard’s interjection car- 
ried with it the relief of a man who, 
doubtful of his sanity, is told by a doc- 
tor he is mentally sound after all. “Yes, 
I see,” he said. “I see what you mean.” 
He pondered a moment. “Is it so im- 
portant that Anne become an actress?” 

“No, no,” Mrs. Ballard said. “No, I 
just want her to have a nice useful life 
and be happy. But it is important now 
for her to do a good job in this play 
and not have the emotional shock— 
and believe me, Harry Ballard, it would 
be an emotional shock—of seeing Patty 
Lawrence play that part.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Ballard said slowly, “yes, 
it would be.” 

There followed for Mrs. Ballard three 
anx1ous weeks. Anne and company re- 
hearsed at the high school every after- 
noon. Afterward she would come home 
with Hershell, usually to giggle with 
him about secret jokes on Miss Beatty. 

Mrs. Ballard had work to do and 
knew it. Anne did not take seriously 
the fact that Patty was rehearsing the 
that not until 
dress rehearsal would the final choice 


leading role too, and 
be made. 

So it Mrs. Ballard’s motherly 
duty, as well as her cause, to see that 
Anne was not ousted by an understudy. 
She sent Hershell home each afternoon 
in order to rehearse Anne herself; and 
when Anne demurred over this extra- 
curricular rehearsal with an “I guess 
Miss Beatty knows what she’s doing,” 
Mrs. Ballard would say, “Do you want 
Patty to play this part?” 


was 


“Oh, Mother, Patty doesn’t want it. 
She thinks Evelyn’s a horrid girl.” 

And how could Mrs. Ballard explain 
to her trusting child that her best 
friend was lying in wait, ready to take 
from Anne her heart’s desire? 

Mrs. Ballard’s private rehearsals were 
crammed down Anne’s throat as oat- 
meal had once been. Mrs. Ballard was 
torn between confidence and doubt. 
Strangely enough, Anne improved tech- 
nically. She learned to project. She 
even made a couple of abandoned 
gestures instead of standing rigid. But 
still lacking was the insecure neurotic 
approach. Anne was playing the part, 
to use actors’ parlance, “off the top of 
her head.” She was pretty good. But 
she wasn’t good enough. She was still 
secure. 


B REAKFAST the day of dress rehearsal 
proved to be one of those occasions 
when the mere turning of newspaper 
pages sets everybody on edge. Harry 
Ballard rose first, upsetting a coffee cup 
with his paper. He said good-by dis- 
tractedly. Mrs. Ballard could not re- 
member, after she heard him shut the 
door, whether she had actually re- 
sponded to his farewell. She was 
watching her daughter for some telltale 
sign of nervousness. But Anne ate 
heartily. 

The doorbell rang. It was Patty 
Lawrence. “I thought I'd go to school 
with you, Anne,” she announced. 

Mrs. Ballard tried to smile. “Patty,” 
she said, “since you don’t want to play 
Evelyn and are only being an under- 
study because Miss -Beatty has per- 
suaded you to, do you see any reason 
why Anne should not be good in the 
part?” 

Patty gave Mrs. Ballard the wide- 
eyed look, the how-could-you-doubt- 
me-dear-adult look. “Why none at all, 
Mrs. Ballad,” Patty said. “I think Anne 
is wonderful; but that’s only my opinion, 
There is a member of her family—” 

The sentence was never finished, for 
Anne drained her glass of milk and 
rose. “Come on,” she said, shooing Pat- 
ty to the door. “Today's the big day.” 

After they had left, Mrs. Ballard 
tried to wash the dishes but she found 
the task unusually tiring. A member 
of her family—that’s what Patty had 
said. A member of Anne’s family. How 
could Patty Lawrence know that, in 
Mrs. Ballard’s opinion, Anne was not 
a very good actress? 

Shortly before two o'clock Mrs. Bal- 
lard heard the front door bang. She 
was surprised, for it sounded very much 
like Anne’s characteristic homecoming. 
She went to her daughter’s room and 
there found Anne hastily searching for 
something in a bureau drawer. 

“What is it, Anne?” Mrs. 


asked. 


Ballard 








Following the Films 


(Continued from page 23) 


he is Mr. Webb cutting a comic caper | 
than with the business of giving a se- | 


rious portrayal of the head of the Gil- 
breth clan. Consequently, his Gilbreth 
often seems. more like a product of a 
gag-writer’s imagination than a most 
unusual gentleman who actually ex- 
isted. 

Myrna Loy plays Mrs. Gilbreth, and 
Jearme Crain plays Ann, the oldest Gil 
breth girl. Eleven other young actors 
and actresses in assorted sizes help to 
fill up the oversize 1917 Pierce-Arrow 
in which Dad Gilbreth transports his 
brood. 


The mere presence of this motley 


crew is enough to make most of the | 


scenes amusing. This is fortunate; for 


actually the film, like the book, is too 
episodic to make a first-rate dramatic | 


story. It’s merely a loose-jointed collec- 
tion of hi-jinks that doesn’t prove any- 
thing—except possibly that families are 
fun and the bigger the family the 
greater the fun. 


You'll particularly enjoy a scene in | 
which the Gilbreth Family “Council | 
votes 12 to | to buy a dog—over Dad’s | 


lone and violent protests. And all teen- 
aged girls should sympathize with Ann's 
efforts to emancipate herself from her 
parents’ “old-fashioned” ideas on dates, 
dresses, and hair-dos. 


MA iTHE REFORMER AND THE RED- 
HEAD (M-G-M. Produced and di- 


rected by Norman Panama and 


Melvin Frank.) 


The saga of a young man with po- 


litical aspirations and a young lady, | 


determined that the budding politico 


keep his campaign on the up and up, | 


is hardly a novel screen story. But in 
adding a few assorted lions to a cast 
headed by Dick Powell ind June 
Allvson \l {; M has WW ke d some hi- 
Jarious variations on a time-tested en- 
tertainment formula. . 

ht 


Powell plays a bright voung lawyer 


with a zeal for reform, and June plays 
a forthright redhead who can’t control 
her temper when her sense of justice 
is outraged. The lions get into the 
scenario by way of the fact that June’s 
father (Cecil Kellaway) is a zoo super- 
intendent, given to keeping lions and 
a few rarer animal species in his back 
yard. 

Powell's cavorting with lions, tame 
and otherwise, gets a little monotonous 
before honest politics triumphs. How- 


ever, the story is slapped back on its | 
feet more than once by the comic con- | 
tributions of Marvin Kaplan and David | 


Wayne. Kaplan is very funny as an 
earnest, unappreciated, and underpaid 


Continued on page 27) 
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Anne Becomes an Actress 
(Continued from page 24) 


“I forgot something,” Anne said, 
turning her back to her mother. “We 
for the dress re- 
hearsal. Here it is.” She took out a 
scarf and started for the door. Then 
Mrs. Ballard saw Anne’s tense face. 

“Anne,” Mrs. Ballard began, “don't 
be nervous. It’s a play.” 

‘This has nothing to do with the 
play,” Anne muttered, obviously fight- 
ing back tears. 

“What is it, darling? 

“Oh, nothing!” Anne exclaimed with 
irritation. “Please don’t bother me!” She 


were excused early 


ran from the roora. 

“Anne!” Her mother caught up with 
her. “I'll come to dress rehearsal.” 

“Please don’t,” Anne begged “I don’t 
want it. Really I don’t.” 

“But 
help.” 

“It has nothing to do with the play 
Mother,” Anne said. “I don’t care about 
the plav. I don’t care whether I do the 
part or not. I hate the play. I hate it.” 

And she ran from her mother, opened 
the door, and went out of the house 

Mrs. Ballard wished her husband 
were there. It was quite unfeeling of 
him to stav in town on this of all days, 
when Patty Lawrence had contrived 
to walk with Anne to school. He should 
be at home, helping prepare their only 
daughter for possible failure 


Bis then Mrs. Ballard rose to her 


feet. “Of course,” she said aloud. “Why, 
of course.” Patty had come that morn- 
ing just to upset Anne. She had done 
such a good job that Anne had come 
home to run away from the play and 
then, having to face her mother, she 
had decided to go back. But what did 
Anne mean that it had nothing to do 
with the plav? What did Patty mean 


ber of the familv? 


you're upset. Maybe I can 


about a mer 
Leaving a note 
went out of the house 
walked with firm step 

Anne had gone 
Mi Ballard found | vay to the 
vl 7 herse If in 
as she hastily 


could 


intense 


for her husband she 
swiftly. She 
] 


in the direction 


wuditorium and _ sloy 


seat in the back nw, she 
, : 


uighters nce in 
but still Anne’s 
it the sick 
vhispering to Hershel] 
mug en who 
ll tl irteen ¢ 
knew sometl 


is 
ing 
ed her eves from 
Anne, as 
her phobia about 
one of the characters 
birdcage ind Mrs 
daughter ¢ it it 


Evelyn 


with cold horror. Anne screamed with 
such fear that Mrs. Ballard shook. On 
the stage everyone rushed to Anne. She 
lay there, breathing heavily, her eyes 
restless, searching, planning, hating 
Mrs. Ballard could hardly believe it. 
This was her protected daughter. 

They had quieted Evelyn. Mrs. Bal- 
lard heard her daughter say: “ “Could 
I rest here awhile?’ ” Anne’s voice had 
become soft, pathetically weak. And 
yet there was something forbidding in 
it, something terribly scheming. “ ‘And 
then if it wouldn’t be too much trouble 
I would like to go to my room.’” 

When the first act curtain came 
down, Mrs. Ballard felt a curious un- 
rest. This Anne on the stage was an 
Anne she had never known before 

So she sat, puzzled and lost, until 
the middle of the third act. Then she 
rose quietly and made her way to the 
door at the back of the auditorium. She 
walked home slowly. 

She was annoyed, definitely annoyed, 
that Harry Ballard had not yet come 
home. She found a book and tried to 
read but all she could think of was 
Anne’s performance. Anne had created 
pity and terror on the stage this after- 
noon. Of that Mrs. Ballard was certain. 
But would Miss Beatty Had 
Anne been too intense? Would she get 
the part? 

Mrs. Ballard went to the living-room 
and studied a clock again, more irri- 
tated at her husband with each passing 
moment. When she finally heard the 
door open and her husband come in, 
she did not rise to greet him. 

“Where have you been, Harry Bal- 
lard!” she demanded softly 

“Observing the wonders of televi- 
sion.” he said. “Or should we say TV?” 

lelevision!” Mrs. Ballard exclaimed 
“While your daughter faced having he: 
heart broken! Couldn't vou think of 
that?” 

Harry Ballard slumped 
deep chair. He put his feet up shame 
lessly on the coffee table Yes, I 
thought of that.” 

4 door banged, the outside 
I've got it! I'm set. I've got it!” 
voice was a triumphant shout 

Mrs. Ballard ran to the door to find 
her daughter throwing her script ot 
Guest in the House happily in the air. 
Hershell Kraft stood beside her, a self 
on his tace He wore 
Ballard felt that if he 


it in his 


a? 
agree! 


down in a 


door 
Annes 


conscious smile 
no hat but Mrs 
had one he would be twisting 
hands 

Darling,” Mrs 
ind tell me about it. 
shell.” 

I didn't even know what I was say 
ing Mothe rt Ann “a was like a 
spring that got wound up 
pushed me on the stage and [I just got 
inwound there.’ 


Ballard said 
You, too 


Come 


Her- 


said. 


someone 





Anne now saw her father for the first 
time. She stopped abruptly. Mrs. Bal- 
lard looked from daughter to husband 
and back to daughter again. 

“Yes, on,” Mrs. 
urged 

Anne’s enthusiasm had died sudden- 
ly. “Well, that’s all there was to it. 
I couldn’t have cared less. I couldn’t 
have been more furious.” 

Anne did not look at her father, Mrs. 
Ballard noticed. “What happened?” 

Anne started to walk away and then 
she wheeled suddenly. “Did you, Fa- 
ther, did you? Did you really say that 
to Patty?” 


Ballard 


dear, go 


| — was a large silence in the room 
as Mr. Ballard stood up. “Sure, I said 
it, Anne.” 

“But, Father, how could you?” 

“It was true.” 

Mrs. Ballard put her foot down, lit 
terally and noisily. “What did he say, 
Anne?” 

Anne was fighting back tears. “Why, 
when Patty was coming to pick me up 
this morning he went and told her, my 
best friend, that I had an awful lot to 
learn before I could ever be an actress 
and that she actually had a lot more 
on the ball right now than I have. He 
said that to my best friend!” 

Hershell looked anxiously toward the 
door. 

“Is that true?” Mrs. Ballard asked her 
husband. 

“Sure it is,” Harry Ballard said. 

“But why did you say it, Daddy? 
Why?” 

Harry Ballard took his daughter's 
hand tenderly and led her to the sofa 
He sat down beside her. “Because | 
wanted you to get that part more than 
I've ever wanted you to get anything 
Because your mother wanted the part 
for vou. Because you wanted it, dar- 
ling.” 

“But you just said I was no good 
Daddy!” 

He shook his head. “We had to jai 
vou. We had to make it possible fon 
understand Evelyn in a flash of 
illumination. Fast.” He looked at his 
wife and added slowly, softly, as an 
afterthought, “We had to make good 
our failure in much 


vou to 


giving vou too 
security.” 
Anne 
did something to make me unsure of 
vou, Daddv?’ 
Mr. Ballard nodded his head 
closed his eves in relief at being un 


started to smile. “And so you 


and 


derstood 

“Oh, Hershell.” She turned eagerly 
to the boy Don’t I have the 
intelligent father in the world? That’s 
why I could be so mean today. I was 
up on that stage almost hating him.’ 
She kissed her father warmly, “Come 
on. Hershell, let’s. get a soda.” 


most 
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Powell and Allyson ere properly chap- 
eroned in The Reformer and the Redhead. 


Following the Films 
(Continued from page 25) 


clerk who works in Powell’s law office. 
David Wayne, whom we think has the 
most engaging style of any coniedian 
who’s turned up in the last year, livens | 
up proceedings as Powell’s cynical law 
partner, and campaign manager. (You 
had a ‘preview of Wayne’s special 
brand of humor in Adam’s Rib. He was 
the smart-aleck young composer. ) 

All in all, The Reformer and the 
Redhead adds up to a bright package 
of entertainment for a spring evening 
that wasn’t cut out for holding hands 
with a trig book. 


“I’ve stood on the banks of the And one thrill follows another as you 
Jumna, marveling at the splendor of — tour the legislative halls, the memo- 
the Taj Mahal. I've gazed in awe at rial shrines, the galleries, the Library 
the mighty Himalayas and thesnowy of Congress—the almost endless 
volcanoes of the Andes. I’m not places of interest 

likely soon to forget the romantic Here, you teel the heart of our 
cities of Bagdad, Bangkok, Kabul— na 
or forbidden Lhasa in the mysterious tremendous strength. Here, too, is 
land of Tibet. Yet, to me, as an renewed an appreciation of our free 
American, few places on earth areas = dom and way of life. So, during this 


MUYSINGING GUNS (Republic. Pro- 
duced by Abe Lyman. Directed by 
R. G. Springsteen.) 


anion, beating with the vigor of its 


Guns aren’t all that sing in this west- 
ern—because in the héro’s boots we 
exciting to visit as Our own beautiful — year of the Sesquicentennial celebra- 
city of Washington—which has prac- won, plan a trip co Washington. To 
tically become the capital of the an American, there is no place in the 
world world like it! 

Standing beneath the Capitol 
dome, or viewing the colorful pano- 
rama from the Washington monu- 
ment, you are fascinated, inspired. 


have none other than Vaughn Monroe! 
In his first featured dramatic role, 
Vaughn plays an outlaw who finally 
decides to go straight. He looks sur 
| 


prisingly at home in the sagebrush 





ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a a ee: 2 


league, and the plot obligingly provides 
him an opportunity to toss off Mule 
[rain and a few other attractive west- 


ern ballads. Move over, Roy Rogers! 


a a a ee a ee THIS PIcToRiay 


MOVIE CHECK LIST TRAVEL Guipg 


Drama: ¥w¥v4The Third Man. jo rake lhe meil of, ' F 
wvetThree Came Home. “4 All the © Of this Washington" 
P ‘ att thro 
King’s Men. #¥vH/Battleground. yrwr Washunglon ugo- e his oracelysn et 
“Twelve O'Clock High. 4WH#Chain ig 


Lightning. ~@The Hasty Heart. ~The Start it on a Baltimore & Ohio train. For : : 
Capture. “~The Winslow Boy. 7 Stage the B&O offers the pleasant, comfort Me W. 52nd St 
Fright. wewOur Very Own. 4wYoung able kind of travel that makes a holiday the pf lease send m 
Man with a Horn. “#Samson and De- complete. You enjoy the smooth, quiet a © Pretorial Washington M Trout charge, 
lilah, wwThe Black Hand. “Malaya. | gliding of Diesel-electric power, and lease Print) avel Guide, 
“Conspirator. “Barricade the restfulness of fine coaches and luxu- — 

Comedy: 4#/When Willie Comes | rious Pullmans. You feel confident of 
Marching ‘Home. “Francis. “wMOh, arriving on time. And to the pleasures 
Doctor! 4Dear Wife. of Washington itself—described so en- oa 

Nissin: itierOn tid Tin, thusiastically by Lowell Thomas—you'll 2 pen NE___ STATE__ 


1 OStal ¢ 
‘ s ‘a add the delicious food and friendly ard, and n 
Animated Cartoon: “Cinderella. . one Oa ils aa ~ ees today. 


a E courtesy you discover on the B&O. 
Documentary: “#The Titan: the 


story é zelo. 
met tig esti “ _ BALTIMORE & GHIO RAILROAD 


Foreign Language: “~The Bicycle 
Thief. The only railroad between the East and the West passing directly through Washington 


New York, N.Y. 








It's a Gitt?! 


By TONI TROTTER 


New York, N. Y., April 26—It’s later 
than you think. Graduation and summer 
vacation are just around the corner (Oh 
happy corner!). If you're a senior, or a 
junior high schooler “moving up,” your 
family and friends are probably working 
their brains overtime trying to decide 
on a gift for you. 

If you're buddy-buddy with a mem- 
ber of the “cap and gown” set, YOU'RE 
wondering what to buy for that gift of 
a lifetime. It’s a number 1 problem, but 
a Dreamer’s Holiday in sixth period 
study hall won't solve it. Let’s go shop- 
ping—look the gift line over. Inciden- 
tally (of course) we might spy some- 
thing we can talk 
dad and mother 
into giving you for 
your birthday or 
for that 
trip. 


summer 


What Would 
Make a Better 
Gift than a fine 
HAMILTON watch? A good watch is a 
“must” for keeping business and social 
appointments on time. Many a lad and 
lass who are voted “most likely to suc- 
ceed” vote for the Eric, and Joanne 
models of HAMILTON. Why? Because 
these models combine smart styling with 
accurate timing. HAMILTON, the 
watch of “railroad accuracy,” is made 
by American craftsmen with a long tra- 
dition for making fine watches. Both 
models are in 14 kt., natural gold-filled 
They're the answer for good 
“date timing.” 


cases. 


Shutterbugs’ Special: Every day is 
snap day now that summer’s coming up. 
And KODAK’s the camera! The new 
KODAK Pony 828 is a “honey” with a 
1.5 lens, shutter speed from a 25th to a 
200th and a built-in flash synchronizer. 
The Pony can take an 8 exposure roll 
in either Kodachrome film or black and 
white. See also the ABC Pho!o Lab Out- 
fit, a complete outfit for home develop- 
ing and printing at a very low price. 


Ansco Has Long Stood for “Tops in 
Film.”” Now ANSCO scores again with 
the ANSCO Flash Clipper. Camera Out- 
fit, a fully-equipped, folding flash-cam- 
era outfit for everyone who likes to take 
pictures indoors or out! Ask about its 
double F/11 lens, its adjustable shut- 
ter, built-in flash, and all-metal 
struction. 


con- 


A Portable 
Typewriter is a real 
gift for any occa- 
sion. ROYAL’s 
portable, Gray 
Magic, combines 
beauty with a 
“build” that’s good 
for vears of rugged 
use. Ask your deal- 
er about ROYAL’s “magic” margin, fin- 
ger-low keys, “touch control,” fully 
standard keyboard, and line finder. 


The New Underwood Leader is a 
portable with the “Family Keyboard” 
designed to meet the typing needs of 
the entire family from Butch’s home- 
work to Mom’s social notes. You'll like 
the arithmetic symbols for doing your 
math. The UNDERWOOD ’s duo-tone 
finish is smart-looking and the carrying 
case is handsome. 


Remington’s All New Portable has 
two features which you should ask your 
dealer to demonstrate for you—(1) the 
Miracle Tab which instantly 
clears tab stops from the keyboard and 
(2) the simplified ribbon changer which 
makes ribbon changing as easy as 1-2-3. 
You'll be amazed by REMINGTON’s 
effortless speed and by its graceful de- 
sign. 


sets and 


It's a Lucky Jane or Joe who re 
ceives a fountain pen or a pen and 
pencil set. The WATERMAN Crusader 
has a choice of pen points . . . and comes 
with a 14 kt. gold point that’s 100% hand- 
ground, It’s so smooth, it almost writes 
by itself! WATERMAN’s low-priced 
Ball Pointer is a buy, too .. . just the 
thing for everyday school or business 
use. 


Esterbrook Invites You to choose a 
fountain pen with a point that makes 
your handwriting look best. The point 


is easily removed, so if it gets damaged 
or if vou want to change your style of 
writing, you can change the point your 
self instead of sending it back to the 
factory. Most leading stores seli ESTER 
BROOK’s reasonably - priced Re-new- 
Points 


When It Comes to Fun, there's noth 
ing like a good game of golf. That 
means equipment by SPALDING, of 
course! You can start your set of golf 
clubs with a SPALDING driver, one 
medium iron, a putter, and a golf bag 
Your friends will be glad to give you 
additional SPALDING clubs for your 
birthday and Christmas gifts. Try 
SPALDING’s baseball equipment, too- 
for a hit-robbing glove, get a SPALD- 
ING Ball Hawk. Remember, too, that 
the official base balls of the Major 
Leagues are SPALDINGS. 


Here’s a “Wish List’ for the lucky 
grad-to-be. Or for anyone whose “pres- 
ent time” is coming up. Number from 
1 to 3 your top choices for graduation 
(or birthday or other) gifts. Then show 
your folks this page. They'll appreciate 
your hint because you will graduate 
only once or twice in a lifetime. Your 
folks want to give you a gift of a life- 
time—one that’s right for you. 


If You‘re a Gift Shopper in search 
of “something spe- 
cial” for a friend 
who’s graduating or 
who has an anni- 
versary, check this 
list carefully. Then 
inquire about the 
items of your 
choice. Courteous 
sales clerks will . 
talk over your gift problem with you. 


Gift Wish List 
__Rifle 
__Luggage 
__Jewelry 
__Compact 
__Billfold, Purse 
___Cosmetics 
__Home Perma- 
nent Kit 
__ Tennis Racket 
__ Sweater 
___Stationery 


__ Watch 

___ Typewriter 
___Pen and Pencil 
__Camera 
__Film 

___Radio 

__ Record Player 
__Record Albums 
___Shaver 


—_Bike 
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F ONE of triends who waxes 
ecstatic over the 
shoul 
spring afternoons invite 
drop by Ye Local Record Shoppe to 
get a load of a new recording of De 
bussy playing his own stuff, don’t hand 
him a faceful of raised eyebrows. Sure, 
know Debussy’s been dead lo 
these thirty vears. Nonetheless, he- 


along with a crew of the most brilliant 


your 
music of the mas- 

these 
you to 


ters” nab you one. of 


and 


you 


composers and pianists of the last 50 
vears—is currently making his debut on 
the Columbia label. 

The ‘five long-playing records with 
which Columbia is launching its new 
Masters of the Keyboard” series 
(###) have an unusual history. In 
the early 1900s the player piano oc 
cupied a place of honor in many homes, 
but the advent of the radio spelled 
sudden death to its popularity. 


One German plaver-piano firm, be- 
fore it went out of business, had col- 
lected on piano rolls performances of 
Europe’s most distinguished musicians. 
Columbia recently acquired the rolls 
and has transferred some of these rare 
performances to microgroove records 


Debussy a la Debussy 


Although the series is labeled “Mas- 
ters of the Kevboard,” only a handful 
of the dazzling names on the first five 
records were first and foremost pianists. 
Most of the men represented on the 
records—although they play the piano 
uncommonly well—will be rememlhered 
chiefly as composers. But, for us, that 
is even more exciting. For here is De- 
bussy’s Children’s Corner Suite as De- 
bussy felt it should be played, Fauré’s 
Barcarolle in A Minor as he would 
have wished it to be interpreted. 

As the technique of recording for the 
player-piano was decidedly inferior to 
the recording techniques we have de- 
veloped today, a certain amount of the 
color and inflection the 
original performances must have had 
has been lost. However, there is still 
a wealth of fascinating material here 
for lovers of serious music 


’ 
composers 
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We haven't space to describe ade 
quately the contents of the five records. 
But the composers represented in their 
works include Debussy, Ravel, 
Fauré, Saint-Saéns, Grieg, Reger, De 
Falla, Granados, Strauss, Mahler, Scria 
and d’Albert. In addition, such 
virtuosos as Paderewski, Busoni, 
de Pachmann are to be heard interpret 
ing the work of 
posers 


own 


bin, 
and 
famous 


other com- 


What's in a Word 

Te ac her “Tohn who 
Bolevn?” 

John: “Anne Boleyn was a flat iron.” 

Teacher What on earth 
that idea?” 

John: “Well, it 
book, ‘Henry, having rid himself of 
Catherine, pressed his suit with Anne 
Bolevn 


Anne 


was 


gave vou 


says in this history 


>” 


‘ 


Company 
Wife: “Is it true that money talks?” 
Husband: “That's what they say.” 
Wife: “Well, I vou'd leave a 
little here to talk to me during the dav 
1 get so lonely.” 


wish 





Highlights of History 


a 
A crossword puzzle by Charles Miller, Alice Deal Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 





(Starred words pertain to United States history.) 
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speech. 
. Strike lightly 
, Girl S name 














3. Harvard University 
. An age or period 























45 





by eisai Splitter 
Lincoln ) 
. Battle of Bull 


3. Road (abbr 





Service for which 
Jones fought 


27. Governor (abbr. ) 








Pains 








al 46 

















Conseque ntly 
A Persian coin. 











STUDENTS are invited to submit crossword puzzles 
Magazines. 3 
$10.00. Each 10) 
puzzle should have a definite pattern and be built °41. U.S 
around one subject drawn from History, Art, or any 
include 


for publication in Scholastic 


puzzle published we will pay you 


field of knowledge. Entries must 


A boy 
7. Contraction for do not 
Betore poetic ) 
Bachelor of Arts 


For 


any 


John Paul Jones 
43. Kilogram (abbr. ) 


uzzle, 
P z 44. A rodent 


. Fifth President of the U 
*5. Author of “Liberty and Death” 


s town in Normandy 
scene of World War II battle 
3. North American Indian tribe 


(abbr 


(nickname of 


. Roman emperor (37-68 ) 


A criminal ti imp (slang ) 


John 


Officers Training Camp (abbr.). 
That which may be learned 


abbr. ) 
warship ( »mmanded by land 


S Leader of Green Mountain Boys 


Preposition. , 
Chart 
Female member of Coast Guard 
Part of foot 
First woman 
Chemical svmbol for sodiun 
Leader of Mormon settlers 
) Crude metal 
Cautious 
Naval 
(abbr. ) 
To embrace 
Infamous American traitor 
Boston silversmith 
Grain (plural 
River by Revolutionary 
site ( Va.) 
British 
ibbr. ) 
To leave 
First known 
to use ether 
Famous Texan shrine 
Industrial Advisory 
(abbr 
Male child 
Ship used by 


Div sion 


Intelligence 


Paul battle 


military decoration 


American doctor 


Board 


settlers of Mary- 


One of the major races 
Notes used for discussion. 
A mound of earth 





definitions, and answers on separate sheets. Give 
name, address, school, and grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th St., New 
York 3, N. Y. 





45. 
° 47, 


48. 


A tattered piece of cloth 
Beach in 
landing, 1944 


Indoor court used by Spanish. 


Normandy, U. S&S. 


Chee r. 

Royal Academy of Arts (abbr.) 
Sun god. 

Great (abbr. ). 
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ing fur, just round up a Cardinal, a 
Red Sox, an¢@ a Yankee fan and ask 
them who is the greatest player in base- 
ball 

The first will roar Stan Musial; the 
second, Ted Williams; and the third, 
Joe DiMaggio. And like Bing Crosby 
and Old Man River, the argument will 
go on forever 

Just in case you're not up on your 
statistics, here is the vital batting dope 


i‘ YOU enjoy pandemonium and fly- 


runs scored, home runs, runs batted in, 
and batting average) covering the last 
seven full seasons of each star 

HR RBI BA 
196 845 331 
145 699  .344 
234 893 .358 


Runs 
734 
S04 
951 


DiMaggio 
Musial 
Williams 


The figures show that Williams leads 
in every department by a good margin. 
Over the past seven years, he has led 
his league six times in runs scored, four 
times in home runs, three times in runs 
batted in, and four times in batting 
average 

DiMag has led in batting twice; in 
home runs once; and in runs batted in 
twice. Musial has topped his league 
twice in runs scored once in runs bat- 
ted in; and three times in batting. 

Total these up and you discover that 
Williams has won 17 of these individ- 
ual honors; DiMag, 5; and Musial, 6. 
It is interesting to note that since Musial 


Hits 
started aiming for the fences in 1948 he 
has hit more homers than either Wil- 
liams or DiMag. Up until 1948 he had 
never hit more than 19 in any one sea- 
son. But in'’48 he clouted 39, then hit 
36 last year. 

If you can trust these figures — and 
there is no reason why you can’t “you 
must concede the fact that Williams is 
the greatest hitter in the game. These 
facts also seem clear: 

1. DiMag may not hit as consistently 
as Musial, but he hits with more power 
and timeliness—as shown by his supe- 
rior homer and runs-batted-in marks. 

2. Musial is rapidly overtaking the 
other two in power hitting. 

3. DiMag has probably seen his best 
hitting days. He hasn’t batted over .320 
for a full season since 1941. 

4. Williams is the most consistent of 
the hitters. For seven straight years, he 
has batted at least .342. 

Hitting, of course, doesn’t tell the 
whole story of a player’s worth. DiMag 
is the greatest fielder since Tris Speaker 
and he is an inspiration to his team- 
mates. Musial is also a fine fielder and 
team man, while Williams is a good 
enough fielder but no inspiration. 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


ane 


pig pides 
mires? 


" 
em 





Medicines of all description 

Should be taken by prescription. 

Your doctor, not your “cure-all” friend, 
Knows what will put you on the mend! 





Prevent infections by caring for cuts and scratches im- 
mediately. Never bandage cuts with soiled handkerchiefs. 
Wash them clean with soap and water and apply antiseptic. 


It all boils down to this: Does Wil- 
liams’ superior hitting make up for Di- 
Maggio’s and Musial’s superior fielding 
and team play? I would say yes. I think 
that Williams right now is the greatest 
player in the game, with Musial No. 2 
and DiMag No. 3. Neither Williams nor 
Musial, however, is the player DiMag- 
gio was at his peak between 1936 and 
194] 


e | just can’t kiss the hoop season 
goodbye without an allagaroo for the 
City College of New York team. 
Though ranked 25th last season, City 
made history by sweeping both the big 
tournaments—the National Invitational 
and the National Collegiate. 

Look at the ranking clubs they 
racked up—Bradley (No. 1) twice, 
Ohio State (No. 2), Kentucky (No. 8), 
North Carolina State (No. 5), Du- 
quesne (No. 6), and San Francisco 
(No. 12). 


e A couple of readers—Helen Grimm, 
of Magnolia H.S., New Martinsdale, 
W. Va., and Connie Siverly, of Eureka, 
Ill.—want to know if the Jesse Owens 
mentioned in my March 15 column is 
the same Jesse Owens now appearing 
on the Horace Heidt Show on Sundays. 
Come, come, friends. My Jesse was 
the star of the 1986 Olympics, while 
Horace’s Jesse is an 18-year-old kid. 
Couldn’t be the same fellow—unless, of 
course, my Jesse was four years old 
when he competed in the Olympics. 


e Bob Mayer, of Roosevelt Jr. H.S 
West Orange, N. J., would like a look 
at my personal All-American hoop 
team. Glad to oblige —Arizin (Villa 
nova), Cousy (Holy Cross), Schnittke: 
(Ohio State), White (L.1.U.), and 
Dickey (North Carolina State). 


e Want to have a tennis tournament 
in your school with the winners get 
ting free awards? Then have your coach 
or principal fill in the coupon belou 
These tournaments are strictly intra- 
mural, with each school having com- 
plete control over them. 

We merely send free awards (shields 
embroidered in.three colors, suitable for 
sewing on jackets or sweaters) and a 
free draw chart. Remember, your coach 
or principal must fill out the coupon. 

Henman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





SCHOLASTIC TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Please register my school In the following 
tournaments 
[] BOYS SINGLES 
[=] Doustes 


1] GIRLS SINGLES 
( MIXED DOUBLES 


ee 





School 





Street___ 





City. 




















That’s How It Is! 
Courting some girls is just like a foot- 
ball game—just when the line is going 
strong a little interference ruins every- 


thing! 


Block’s Booster 


Wrong Number 


Bob Considine, author of Thirty Sec- 
onds Over Tokyo, was riding in a friend’s 


new 


convertible early 


one morning 


when he noticed the telephone. He 
called his wife, Mildred. 
She awoke out of a sound sleep to 


hear the operator 


say, “There is a 


mobile call for you.” 
‘I don’t know anybody in Mobile,” 
said Mrs. Considine firmly, and hung 


up. 


In the Dark 


Jim: 


“Father, 


can 


you write your 


name with your eyes shut?” 

Dad: “I think so, Jim.” 

Jim: “All right then, Dad, let’s see 
vou shut them and sign this report card.” 


EACH BOOK CON- 
TAINS 8 OR MORE OF 
THE LATEST REGENTS 
EXAMINATION AND 
THE COMPLETE 
ANSWERS. 

ALL PROBLEMS 
COMPLETELY SOLVED 
“The little recl books 
hove all the onswers"’ 
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Catchy 
Then there was the cat ate 
cheese and waited by the mouse hole 
with baited breath. 


WwW ho 


The Santa Fe Megezine 


Gr-r-rammar! 


You see a beautiful girl walking down 
the street. You walk across the street, 
changing to the verbal, and then be- 
come dative. 

If she isn’t objective 
plural—you walk home together. 
Her brother is an indefinite 
and her mother is accusative and _ be- 
comes imperative. You talk about the 

future, and she changes the subject 

Her father becomes present, and you 


you become 


article, 


become past tense 


It Happened in Texas 

An Easterner was riding over a blis 
tering and almost stretch of 
Texas. Suddenly a gaudy bird scurried 
in front of the car. 

“What was that?” the Easterner asked. 

“That is a bird of paradise,” said the 
rancher 

They rode along in silence. Then the 
“Pretty 


barren 


Easterner said long way from 


home, isn’t he?” 


Eyesight 

A near-sighted man lost his hat in a 
strong wind. He chased it, but every 
time he was catching up with it, it was 
whisked away from under his hand. A 
woman screamed from a nearby farm- 
house, “What are you doing there?” 

The man mildly replied that he was 
trying to get his hat. 

“Your hat!” said the woman. “There 


it is, over there by the fence. That’s our 
little black hen you’ve been chasing 
| 


The Kablegram 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 














For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use , 


JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings 


in wide range of ( = ‘ 
ae 
ing job. S, 
\ 
A\\ 
UM 
THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 


1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 


Excel in speed and 
durability. Available 


Send for free booklet 
—"Tennis and Badmin- 
ton Strokes” written by 
well known authorities 
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tiful and complete line of Modern 
< GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


Highest commission paid. America’s 
fastest selling cards. Agents cards 
free. Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 
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STUDENTS—TEACHERS 
EUROPE a 
MEXICO / 


Low cost cooperative 
study and adventure 
trips by motor, bicycle, 


ALASKA steamer and plane 

PALM SPRINGS itch Year. Booklet ST 
43 day trips in Europe from $195 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


Santa Barbara, California 


that will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


@ Want to learn to play 
good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


ro improve 
Youn TERNS GAME 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 
DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept 51 S00 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
ro Improve Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards, 


Name 


Address 


Play DUNLOP 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 
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HOW TO SHOOT FAST 
“ACTION” PHOTOS 


If you're interested in fast action photography, 
you've got the makings of a good press photogra- 
pher. And that goes for girls as well because, be 
lieve me, there’s nothing a gal can't do today once 


she sets her mind to it. (Guys, WATCH OUT!) 

But before I go any further, how about clearing 
the decks with a question. When youre after a 
subject in motion and you're using an average hand 
camera, what stop and exposure are called for? 
You're a whiz if you answered, “The largest stop 
with the fastest exposure.” Reason: it takes speed 
and plenty of “light” to stop a fast-moving object 

Now, another good tip. Unless you've got a very 
fast lens, don’t try photographing close-at-hand 
motion at right angles to your camera. Your picture 
will blur. Position yourself so the subject moves 
diagonally across your field of view or “head-on’ 
toward the camera 

Above all, use a fast film such as Ansco Superpan 
Press. It tops ‘em all! 





ONLY ANSCO GUARANTEES CRISP, CLEAR SNAPSHOTS 


In All Weather... or a New Roll Free! 


Yes, boys and girls, | mean every negatives and original film car- 
word! Rain or shine, indoors or ton, and receive a new roll, free! 
out, results with Ansco AIll- Nothing fairer than that, is there? 
Weather Film are fully guaran- In any camera . . . in all weather 
teed. It’s true! Ansco . . . and ... you are guaranteed sparkling 
only Ansco . . . guarantees the re- snapshots that “spring to life” 
sults you want, or return your with ALL-WEATHER Film! 


gr 


ANSCO, BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK — A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION — “FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY” 








Corner 


EVERAL weeks ago I listed here 

(with answers) a number of ques- 
tions most frequently asked in letters 
addressed to the subscription service 
department. Since then, several teachers 
have asked: “Why do our magazines 
sometimes come in more than one 
bundle?” 

The answer is this: In order to wrap 
bundles more securely, and so that they 
will not be too large to be carried to 
the teacher’s home room on arrival, we 
establish a maximum number of copies 
that are to be placed in a package. The 
number is fixed by weight. The quantity 
varies by magazines. For example, 50 
copies is the maximum for a single 
bundle of Literary Cavalcade. 

We are also asked about the counting 
of the copies that go into each bundle. 
We keep an accurate record of the num- 
ber of complaints we receive. In the 
month of February, for example, we re- 
ceived 103. We shipped to our teacher- 
subscribers more than three million 
magazines during February in approxi- 
mately 94,000 bundles. The copies go- 
ing into each bundle were counted by 
hand. We think our wrappers are doing 
a pretty good job. But we keep urging 
them to do better, and forward com- 
plaints to them regularly to remind them 
it is important to be accurate. 

Here is a quote from a letter we shall 
set up in large type and post in the 
Dayton mail room: “If the persons who 
are responsible for counting and packing 
the magazines could see the disappoint- 
ment on the child’s face when I must 
announce that our order was short this 
week and that he will have to wait until 
I write for the extra copy, then I’m sure 
they would be more careful.” We have 
ordered a photograph of a disappointed 
boy and girl, and under that photo we 
shall quote that letter. We hope it will 
practically eliminate the errors. 

Meantime, be sure to write to us 
when you have a shortage. If possible, 
send us the label which shows your 
name and address and the quantity that 
should have been in the bundle. Tell us 
how many were short. We'll do the rest 
as fast as we can with the aid of the 
U. S. mails. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


TOOLS? for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Latin America 
This Week in Senior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Latin America, Olive 
Holmes (Headline series No. 65, 1947), 
Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., 
N. Y. 16. 35 cents. Army Challenge in 
Latin America, Olive Holmes (Foreign 
Policy Reports No. 14, 1949), Foreign 
Policy Assn. 25 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Latin America’s Future: 
El Dorado or Poorhouse?” World Week, 
March 2, 1949. “Latin America’s Eco- 
nomic Aches,” H. D. Murkland, Current 
History, Aug., 1948. “World Economic 
Conditions” (Chap. VIII), International 
Conciliation, April, 1948. “A Continent 
Slides to Ruin,” William Vogt, Harper's, 
June, 1948. “Reminder: Latinos Are 
People, Too,” Temple Fielding, Nation’s 
Business, Dec., 1949. 

BOOKS: Inside Latin America, John 
Gunther (Harper's, 1941), $3.50. Latin 
America: Continent in Crisis, by Ray 
Josephs (Random House, 1948), $4.50. 
Latin America, E. J. Preston (Odyssey, 
1942), $4.50. Latin America, Past and 
Present, Fitzgibbon and Wooton (Heath, 
1946). The South American Handbook 
(Trade and Travel Publications, Ltd., 
1949). 


Livingin a Metropolis 
(New York City) 


May 3 in World Week 

BOOKS: On New York City—New 
York: The World’s Capital City, C. 
Rodgers and R. B. Rankin (Harper's, 
1948). Fighting Crime; the New York 
City Police Department in Action, B. W. 
Leyson (Dutton, 1948). Fighting Fire, 
B. W. Leyson (Dutton, 1943). New 
York City, Editors of Look Magazine 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1948). Underneath 
New York, Harry Granick (Rinehart, 
1947). Story of Skyscrapers, A. P. Mor- 
gan (Farrar, 1934). Fiction—Marcia, 
Private Secretary (Messner, i949); 
Miracle on 34th Street, Valentine Davies 
(Harcourt, 1947). 

BOOKS: On metropolitan problems— 
Metropolitan Government, Victor Jones 
(University of Chicago Press, 1942). 
The Government of Metropolitan Areas, 
Committee on Metropolitan Government 
of the National Municipal League 
(1930). American City Government and 
Administration, A. F. Macdonald, 3d ed. 
(Crowell, 1941). 

ARTICLES: “Metropolis; the Over- 
grown City,” World Week, Feb. 16, 
1949. “Spreading Out the Cities,” World 


Week, Dec. 8, 1948. Special issue on 
New York City, Holiday, April, 1949. 
“Underground New York,” Life, Nov. 7, 
1949. “Office Building Bonanza; Baby 
Skyscrapers,” Fortune, Jan., 1950. 
“Home for Trucks,” World Week, Nov. 
16, 1949. “Billion Gallons a Day,” New 
York Times Magazine, Nov. 27, 1949. 


Sweden 
May 10 in Junior Scholastic 

PAMPHLETS: Kingdom of Sweden, 
by Ben F. Crowson, Jr., 1948, 12¢, 
United* Nations Education Center, Box 
6188, Washington, D. C. Main Facts 
About Sweden, by Nabath Hedin, 1947, 
25¢, American-Swedish News Exchange, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Scandinavia” (Special 
Issue), Senior Scholastic, October 26, 
1949. “Sweden: Study in Neutrality,” 
R. Daniell, N. Y. Times Magazine, June 
5, 1949. “Is Sweden’s Planned Prosperity 
Real?” Business Week, July 2, 1949. 
“Land of Sun-Love,” M. Hamilton, 
U. N. World, March, 1949. 

BOOKS: Land and People of Sweden, 
by Frederic Nano, $2.50 (Lippincott, 
1949). Sweden: Model for a World, by 
Hudson Strode, $5.00 (Harcourt, 1949). 
Sweden, the Land and the People, by 
Agnes Rothery, $3.00 (Viking, 1934). 

FILMS: Ports of Industrial Scandi- 
navia, 20 minutes, sale or rent, United 
World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Prosperity of peoples of 
eastern Swedish coast; resources, abun- 
dant water power. Various port cities. 
In Their Own Hands, 23 minutes, black 
and white or color, sale or rent, Films 
of the Nations, 55 West 45th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. The many types of co- 
operatives in Sweden; importance in 
Sweden’s economy. Life in a Fishing 
Village, 10 minutes, black and white or 
color, sale, Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 East South Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 
Life and work in Gravarna, typical 
Swedish fishing village. Sweden, 14 
minutes, sale, March of Time, Forum 
Editions, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Industries; cooperatives, peo- 
ple; cities. Picturesque Sweden, 20 min- 
utes, color, sale or rent, Films of the 
Nations. Tour of Sweden contrasting 
the modern and the old. 

FILMSTRIPS: Sweden, 70 frames, 
Filmette, 635 Riverside Drive, New 
York 31, N. Y. Sweden Series, 30 frames 
each, Stillfilm, Inc., 8443 Melrose Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif., Regional geography; 
people and occupations; cities and 
views. 








How can economics 
be brought to life? 


BOUT seven per cent of American high school students study a 

required or elective course in economics. For years leaders have 

been deploring the “economic illiteracy” of the adult public, and 
demanding better preparation for economic citizenship. 

What is the answer? Is economics so difficult a subject that it 
should be relegated to college or graduate school? Or should it be 
introduced into junior and senior high schools in simple but concrete 
and meaningful ways—either as an independent course, a problems 
of democracy course, or integrated into various phases of the social 
studies curriculum? If so, what is the best way to teach how our eco- 


nomic system work... 


The Twentieth Century Fund, leading American research founda- 
tion in the field of economic affairs, conscious of these educational 
problems, has joined forces with Scholastic Magazines in sponsoring: 


A COMPETITION FOR TEACHERS 


Subject 


Awards will be given for the best outline 
or syllabus indicating the scope, kind, and 
approach of economic subject matter that may 
be most effectively taught in the junior or 
senior high school, to explain how our eco- 
nomic system works. Entries should include 
specific topics, methods, suggested resource 
materials, and plan of integration into the 
curriculum. They should also include for illus- 
tration one concrete unit outlined in detail, 
on some such topic, for example, as inter- 
national trade, labor 9 t relati 

ion, inflation and deflation, the > 
etc. Brevity is recommended and entries must 
not exceed 5,000 words maximum. 








Eligibility 

Open to all secondary or elementary school 
teachers, supervisors, or administrators who 
have hod direct classroom experience in 
related subjcts, and are now employed in a 
local school or school system, public or pri- 
vate, in the United States and its possessions, 
or Canada. 

No personnel of state departments of edu- 
cation, national educational agencies, teachers 
college or university faculty members are 
eligible. 


Prizes 


Class !—Entries designed for Senior High 
School (10th, 11th, or 12th grades) 
First prize, $300 
Secand prize, $200 
Third prize, $100 
Fourth prizes, 10 of $25 each 
Honorable mentions, 25 of $10 each 


Class !l—Entries designed for Junior High 
School (7th, 8th, or 9th grades) 
First prize, $300 
Second prize, $200 
Third prize, $100 
Fourth prizes, 10 of $25 each 
Honorable mentions, 25 of $10 each 


Specifications 
All entries must be typewritten, double- 
spaced, on white paper 82x11 inches, one 
side only, and mailed flat. They must bear on 
a separate sheet clipped to the first page the 
following information: 
Name of contestant 
School, grade, and subjects taught; or 
position and classroom experience 
City or town 
Home address 
Division of the contest in which entered 
(Class | or Class tI) 
No manuscripts will be returned; therefore 
keep your own copy. All entries become the 
property of the Twentieth Century Fund and 
Scholastic Magazines. 


Closing Date 


All entries must reach the New York office 
of Scholastic not later than June 15, 1950. 
Address: Twentieth Century Fund Teacher 
Contest, Care of Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Judging 

Final judging will be done by a jury of 
distinguished economists and educators, to be 
announced. The sponsors reserve the right not 
to award specific prizes if, in their judgment, 
the entries do not warrant them. Prize-winners 
will be notified by mail and announced in 
Scholastic Teacher next fall. 


* TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 
Scholastic Magazines 





Off the Press 


American History, by Lewis Paul Todd 
and Merle Curti. Harcourt, Brace, 
N. Y. 866 pp., $3.76. Usual school 
discounts. 


When two men who have been so 
active as leaders in the social sciences 
combine their talents to write an Ameri- 
can history textbook for high school stu- 
dents, their effort merits careful con- 
sideration. Lewis Todd is the able editor 
of Social Education and Merle Curti, of 
the University of Wisconsin, is an out- 
standing social historian and Pulitzer 
prize winner. 

Their new text emphasizes how 
Americans have lived, while developing 
an appreciation of the major develop- 
ments in science, democracy, indus- 
trialism, nationalism, and international 
affairs. There are ten units, presented in 
double columns, which begin with an 
analysis of European civilization and 
end with the world leadership of the 
U. S. after two world wars. Consider- 
able emphasis is placed upon geographic 
and regional backgrounds. The book is 
filled with worthwhile detail, enlivened 
by pertinent quotations, pictures, maps, 
and pictographic charts. The aids to 
teachers at the ends of chapters include 
terms to define, review questions, dis- 
cussion questions, well-selected biblio- 
graphical suggestions, and activities. 

There is no doubt that most of our 
high school students will gain much 
from this well-written text which incor- 
porates the findings of recent scholar- 
ship in American history. 


Bill and His Neighbors, by Lois Fisher. 
Houghton Mifflin, N. Y. 55 pp., $1.75. 


By combining cartoons and text, Lois 
Fisher has launched a double-barreled 
attack against prejudice among younger 
teen-agers. The narrative, enlivened by 
line drawings in color and black and 
white, starts with a competition among 
youngsters for a $1,000 art prize. A loser 
blames his failure to win on judges with 
mustaches who chose a picture in which 
one of the figures wore a mustache. The 
analogy between hatred for people who 
wear mustaches and similarly unreason- 
able prejudices against other minorities 
is developed when students search for 
the cause of their baseball team’s col- 
lapse just before the big game. 

The story will hold the attention of 
our junior high school students, and 
they will be encouraged to consider 
basic causes for prejudice and how to 
combat them. By simplifying the find- 
ings of a growing army of researchers, 
Miss Fisher is helping the new genera- 
tion toward saner living. 


—Howaprp L. Hurwitz 











